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Western  Canadian 
Regional  Meeting 

Winnipeg,  April  14-15 


The  Winnipeg  Symphony  Orchestra  will  be 
hosts  for  the  Western  Canadian  regional  meet¬ 
ing  of  orchestra  representatives,  April  14-15, 
1955.  Although  the  program  will  be  developed 
specifically  to  meet  the  interests  and  problems 
of  orchestras  located  in  western  Canada  and 
northwestern  U.  S.,  representatives  of  orches¬ 
tras  located  in  any  part  of  Canada  and  the 
U.  S.  are  cordially  invited  to  attend  and 
participate  in  the  conference. 

Program  Summary 

Wednesday,  April  13: 

6:15-8:45  P.  M.  —  Rehearsal  of  Winnipeg 
Symphony. 

Thursday,  April  14: 

8:30-9:30  A.  M. — Conference  Registration 

9:30  A.  M.-4:00  P.  M. — Conference  Sessions, 
Including  material  on  many  phases  of 
orchestra  work,  and  reports  from  orches¬ 
tras  represented  at  the  conference. 

8:30  P.  M. — Concert.  Winnipeg  Symphony 
Orchestra 

Walter  Kaufmann,  conductor 
Rudolph  Firkusny,  soloist. 

Reception. 

Friday,  April  15: 

10:00  A.  M.-4:00  P.  M. — Conference  Sessions, 
Including  material  on  federal  government 
support  of  the  arts,  and  discussion  of  the 
formation  of  a  Canadian  regional  orches¬ 
tra  association. 

Conference  sessions  will  be  held  in  the 
Parliament  Buildings.  Advance  hotel  and  con¬ 
ference  information  may  be  obtained  from 
Lawrence  L.  Davis,  Manager,  Winnipeg  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra,  270  Edmonton  Street, 
Winnipeg  1,  Manitoba,  Canada.  Telephone — 
92-4986. 
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OFFICERS 


Honororv  President  and  Founder — Mrs.  Leta  Snow, 

Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

President — Alan  Watrous,  Mgr.  Wichita  Symphony, 

213  South  Water  Street,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Regional  Vice  Presidents; 

Northeast — Harold  Kendrick,  Manager,  New  Haven 
Symphony,  70  College  Street,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Southeast — James  Christian  Pfohl,  Conductor,  Chor- 
lotte  Symphony,  Jacksonville  Symphony  (Fla), 
Music  Director,  Brevard  Music  Foundation,  1910 
Commonwealth  Avenue,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Midwest — George  Irwin,  Conductor,  Quincy  Sym¬ 
phony,  300  Maine  Street,  Quincy,  III. 

Southwest — Dr.  Erno  Daniel,  Conductor,  Wichita 
Falls  Symphony,  Midwestern  University,  Wichita 
Falls,  Texas. 

West  Coast — Dr.  Richard  Lert,  Conductor,  Pasadena 
Symphony,  101  S.  Los  Robles  Ave.,  Pasadena, 
California. 

Canada — Brigadier  M.  M.  Dillon,  Board  Member, 
London  ^mphony,  141  Marple  Street,  London, 
Ontorio,  Canodo. 

Executive  Secretary-Treasurer — Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thomp¬ 
son,  P.  O.  Box  164,  Charleston,  West  Virginia. 


Executive  Committee 


Richard  Alvey,  Pres.  Kingsport  Symphony,  126  E. 
Rovine  St.,  Kingsport,  Tenn. 

Ralph  Black,  Mgr.,  Buffalo  Philharmonic,  Kleinhans 
Music  Hall,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Betty  Burr,  Women's  Committee,  Grand  Rapids 
Symphony,  1055  Fulton  St.,  Grond  Rapids,  Mich. 

C.  M.  Carroll,  Mgr.,  Toledo  Orchestra,  Grinnelt  Bldg., 
401  Jefferson  Ave.,  Toledo,  Ohio. 

Mrs.  Julia  Denecke,  Women's  Committee,  Cedar  Rapids 
Symphony,  2014  5th  Ave.,  S.E.,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

John  Edwards,  Mgr.,  National  Symphony,  2002  "P" 
St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mrs.  Antone  Falletti,  Women's  Committee,  Evansville 
Phil.,  116  So.  Alvord  Blvd.,  Evansville  14,  Indiana. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Graham,  Pres.,  Sioux  City  Symphony,  2301 
McDonald,  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

Walter  Heermann,  Cond.,  Madison  Civic  Symphony, 
21 1  N.  Carroll  St.,  Modison,  Wisconsin. 

Robert  L.  Hull,  Cond.,  Cornell  Unversity  Symphony, 
1035  Hanshow  Rd.,  Ithaca,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Fred  Lazarus,  III,  Women's  Committee,  Cincinnati 
Symphony,  444  Torrence  Court,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Alexander  Leslie,  Cond.,  Springfield  Symphony,  86 
School  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

William  Minnick,  Pres.,  Springfield  Symphony,  2318 
Sunset  Ave.,  Springfield,  Ohio. 

A.  Louis  O'Connor  Pres.,  Ft.  Lauderdale  Symphony, 
1295  Seminole,  Ft.  Lauderdale,  Florida. 

Marvin  Rabin,  Cond.,  Central  Kentucky  Youth  Sym¬ 
phony,  500  Lone  Qak  Drive,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Harold  Scott,  Cond.,  Son  (Sobriel  Volley  Symphony, 
607  A  Linwood,  Monrovia,  Californio. 


LEAGUE  HAS  NEW  OFFICE 

The  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
finally  prossesses  adequate  national  offices! 
'This  significant  step  forward  is  the  result  of 
extra  work  and  extra  financing  undertaken  by 
League  officers  and  directors.  On  January  3, 
1955,  the  League  national  office  was  moved  to 
a  spacious  first  floor  apartment  in  a  brick 
duplex  in  downtown  Charleston,  West  Va. 

The  story  is  more  than  the  ordinary  story  of 
an  office  moving  day.  It’s  a  story  of  phe¬ 
nomenal  growth — and  as  is  usual  in  the  world 
of  symphony  orchestras — it’s  also  a  story  of 
faith  in  music  and  people. 

For  seven  years,  from  1944  to  1950,  the 
League  “office”  was  a  phantom.  It  existed  only 
in  correspondence  and  card  files  in  half  a 
dozen  states.  Mrs.  Leta  Snow,  founder  of  the 
League  housed  material  in  her  home  in 
Kalamazoo,  Michigan.  Dr.  Robert  L.  Barron, 
the  League’s  first  treasurer  handled  financial 
records  in  Amarillo,  Texas.  Miss  Theresa 
Shier  of  Lansing,  Michigan,  editor  of  the 
League’s  first  publication  titled  “The  Inter- 
Orchestra  Bulletin”,  gave  over  most  of  her 
living  room  to  the  League.  In  1946,  another 
section  of  the  League  “office”  began  to  de¬ 
velop  in  the  Charleston  Symphony  office  as 
Mrs.  Helen  Thompson,  then  manager  of  the 
orchestra,  served  as  the  League’s  volunteer 
secretary. 

In  June  1950,  when  the  League’s  first 
“angel”  made  it  possible  to  employ  a  full  time 
executive,  the  League’s  total  physical  posses¬ 
sions  consisted  of  a  new  but  damaged  four- 
drawer  filing  case,  one  used  typewriter  and  a 
$69.50  mimeograph  machine  (just  retired,  in¬ 
cidentally,  a  week  ago). 

The  League  “office”  however  continued  to 
be  more  or  less  wraith-like.  It  moved  with 
its  executive  secretary,  first  to  the  bedroom 
of  a  private  home,  next  to  a  house  trailer,  and 
finally  to  a  room  especially  built  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  in  a  new  house  on  a  West  Virginia 
mountain  top.  When  the  room  was  ready,  the 
scenery  was  delightful,  but  already  space  for 
the  League  was  woefully  inadequate. 

Equipment  and  staff  were  added.  Attempt¬ 
ing  to  provide  storage  facilities  for  the  surging 
stream  of  incoming  programs,  letters,  clip¬ 
pings,  brochures  and  correspondence  was 
horribly  reminiscent  of  the  storage  problems 
faced  by  the  Sorcerer’s  Apprentice.  From  the 
specially  built  room,  the  League  office  over¬ 
flowed  into  the  rest  of  the  house.  Another 
staff  member  was  added  and  the  SRO  sign 
went  up. 

The  League  executive  board  had  been  very 
concerned  about  the  situation  for  three  years, 
but  inasmuch  as  the  League  faced  a  terrific 
struggle  to  pay  printing  bills,  postage  bills 
and  trying  unsuccessfully  to  keep  up  with 
salaries,  paying  rent  for  suitable  offices  re¬ 
mained  an  academic  question. 

The  spiral  continued.  The  rapidly  growing 
membership  brought  more  income,  but  neces¬ 
sitated  more  work,  more  staff  and  ever 
mounting  expenditures  for  printing,  postage 
and  supplies.  The  increased  membership 
meant  more  incoming  mail  which  demanded 
more  storage  facilities.  'The  economic  pres¬ 
sures  remained  the  same,  though  figures  on 
both  sides  of  the  balance  sheet  were  larger. 
And  still — something  had  to  be  done  about 
a  League  office. 

The  League  officers  and  board  members  did 
it — last  June  at  the  national  convention.  Each 
officer  and  member  of  the  new  board  of  di¬ 
rectors  elected  at  the  1954  convention,  person¬ 
ally  assumed  responsibility  for  raising  $100  for 
the  League  for  me  specific  purpose  of  renting 
adequate  office  space.  This  they  assumed  on 


Francis  Madeira  Appointed 
To  League  Executive 
Committee 

Frances  Madeira,  Conductor  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Philharmonic,  has  accepted  an  appoint¬ 
ment  to  the  League  Executive  Committee  to 
complete  the  term  of  office  left  vacant  by  the 
resignation  of  Ralph  Burgard,  former  manager 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Philharmonic. 

Mr.  Burgard’s  acceptance  last  fall  of  the 
position  of  Assistant  Manager  of  the  Buffalo 
Philharmonic  gave  the  League  executive  com¬ 
mittee  two  representatives  from  that  orchestra 
inasmuch  as  Ralph  Black,  Buffalo  Philhar¬ 
monic  Manager,  also  is  a  member  of  the  com¬ 
mittee.  Since  double  representation  from  one 
orchestra  is  contrary  to  League  policy,  Mr. 
Burgard  resigned  and  League  officers  ap¬ 
pointed  Francis  Madeira  to  the  board. 

Correction  on  Music 
Library  Service 

The  January  1954  Newsletter  (p.  4)  con¬ 
tained  a  report  on  services  offered  by 
departments  of  several  public  libraries.  'SV 
report  rather  left  the  impression  that  some  or 
the  libraries  could  lend  music  to  orchestras 
outside  the  city  or  region  in  which  they  are 
located.  In  general,  this  is  incorrect.  The  policy 
of  most  libraries  (and  understandably  so)  is 
to  make  their  services  and  facilities  available 
ONLY  to  individuals  and  organizations  in  the 
region  immediately  adjacent  to  the  library’s 
home  city. 

Mr.  James  Cleghom,  Head  of  the  Music 
Department  of  the  San  Francisco  Public 
Librarv  reports  that  music  can  be  loaned  by 
that  library  only  to  orchestras  in  Northern 
California. 


Addenda 

In  the  listing  of  conductors  certified  to  the 
1954  Philadelphia  Orchestra-League  Conduc¬ 
tors  Symposium  published  in  the  November 
issue  of  the  Newsletter,  the  name  of  Gilbert 
E.  Wilson,  Conductor  of  the  Knox-Galesbu^^. 
Symphony  was  omitted.  Mr.  Wilson  will 
among  those  conductors  who  will  be  givS^F 
opportunity  to  attend  the  1955  Symposium  due 
to  the  cancellation  of  this  year’s  project. 


top  of  paying  their  own  expenses  to  attend 
League  board  meetings  and  carrying  out  fund 
raising  responsibilities  in  connection  with 
their  own  orchestras’  1954-55  seasons. 

Some  of  the  board  members  made  personal 
contributions  or  obtained  them  from  orches¬ 
tra-minded  people.  Several  obtained  twenty 
personal  League  memberships  (at  $5.00  each) 
from  people  interested  in  the  League  and 
orchestras.  One  member  made  speeches  for 
other  orchestras,  turned  over  to  the  League 
the  expense  money  paid  by  the  orchestras 
thereby  making  a  personal  contribution  to 
the  League  of  the  costs  of  the  trips. 

As  of  December  1,  1954,  sufficient  funds  had 
been  raised  to  meet  office  rental  payments  for 
several  months  and  there  is  every  expectation 
that  continued  growth  of  the  League  will 
make  possible  continued  rental  payments 
when  these  special  funds  are  exhausted. 

League  members  are  invited  to  participate 
in  furnishing  the  office  by  letting  the  execu¬ 
tive  secretary  know  of  any  unused  equipment 
which  could  be  used  for  that  purpose.  Rich¬ 
ard  Alvey,  President,  Kingsport  Symphony, 
reports  a  sign  for  the  office  is  on  its  way 
from  Tennessee.  All  League  members  are 
cordially  invited  to  come  to  Charleston  and 
share  the  enjoyment  of  the  staff  in  the 
League’s  first  real  home! 
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RE: 

The  Changing  Concept  of  the  Orchestra  Musician 


He’s  learning  versatility. 

He’s  assuming  new  obligations,  new  re¬ 
sponsibilities. 

He’s  exjjeriencing  new  satisfaction,  new  au¬ 
thority. 

“The  Changing  Concept  of  the  Orchestra 
Musician,’’  the  subject  of  one  of  the  major 
sessions  of  the  1954  League  national  conven¬ 
tion  was  discussed  by  C.  M.  Carroll,  Mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Toledo  Orchestra.  His  speech  was 
published  in  the  July  1954  Newsletter  and 
drew  considerable  fan  mail. 

James  Fassett,  Supervisor  of  Music  of  CBS 
Radio,  t^me  across  it  in  the  Newsletter  and 
read  it  to  his  audience  of  millions  during  the 
intermission  program  of  the  New  York  Phil¬ 
harmonic  Symphony  network  broadcast  De¬ 
cember  26,  1954.  This  presentation  of  the 
speech  brought  more  fan  mail — to  Mr.  Fassett, 
the  League  office  and  Mr.  Carroll. 

Now,  come  accounts  from  two  groups  of 
jM^essional  symphony  musicians — one  in  New 
^B^ans,  the  other  in  New  York  City — telling 
^rcir  versions  of  the  application  of  this 
“changing  concept”.  They  took  the  initiative 
in  preserving  orchestral  activities  and  profes¬ 
sional  music  employment  which  had  been 
consigned  to  the  ash  heap  through  action  or 
the  lack  thereof  on  the  part  of  the  usual 
mediums  for  orchestra  administration  and 
finance. 

The  New  Orleans  Summer  Pops  Orchestra, 
composed  largely  of  New  Orleans  Symphony 
musicians,  was  scheduled  for  quiet  internment 
for  the  summer  of  1954.  The  musicians  did 
something  about  it  under  the  name  of  the 
Crescent  City  Concerts  Association,  with  Sey¬ 
mour  E.  Sokoloff  (musician)  serving  as  presi¬ 
dent-manager. 

Likewise,  the  NBC  Symphony  officially 
came  to  its  lamented  demise  last  spring.  Those 
musicians  are  doing  something  about  it  under 
the  name  of  “The  Symphony  of  the  Air”.  With 
Composer  Don  Gillis  serving  as  administra¬ 
tor,  the  musicians  have  been  contributing 
^krsonally  to  general  overhead  costs.  They 
^Pmed  a  new  association,  made  new  business 
contacts,  presented  concerts — with  and  with¬ 
out  conductors,  conceived  of  and  started  a 
national  fund  which  they  hope  can  grow  to 
such  proportions  that  it  can  stand  as  a  bul¬ 
wark  of  strength  for  other  orchestras  in  times 
of  financial  crisis.  Though  the  problems  of 
financial  support  for  the  Symphony  of  the 
Air  are  far  from  solved,  the  musicians  are 
exhibiting  integrity  and  faith  in  their  own 
orchestra  and  their  chosen  profession. 

Carroll’s  remarks  describe  in  principle  what 
happened — “The  creation  of  more  and  greater 
musical  opportunities  depends  not  only  on 
getting  more  people  interested  in  musicians, 
it  depends  also  on  getting  more  musicians 
interested  in  people.  The  time  has  come  for 
the  orchestra  musician  to  throw  off  the  last 
vestiges  of  his  European-inherited  tradition  of 
servitude,  and  to  assume  a  responsibility  for 
activity  and  leadership  beyond  that  of  merely 
playing  the  notes  at  rehearsals  and  concerts.” 

Perhaps  there  is  some  profound  psycho¬ 
logical  explanation  for  the  fact  that  it  has 
taken  so  long  for  symphony  musicians  to 
begin  to  assume  more  responsibility  for  their 
professional  destiny.  Musicians  in  the  dance 
band  field  always  have  managed  their  busi¬ 
ness  affairs  —  many  of  them  with  brilliant 
success. 

The  following  report  details  the  procedures 
along  with  some  of  the  agonies,  joys  and  frus¬ 
trations  encountered  by  the  New  Orleans 
symphonic  musicians  as  they  faced  up  to 
“the  changing  concept”. 


( Reprinted  by  permission  of  The  New  York  Times) 
The  New  York  Times,  Sunday,  July  25,  1954. 

New  Orleans  ‘Pops’  Refuse  To  Die 

By  EWING  POTEET 

NEW  ORLEANS.  —  On  Thursday  evening, 
July  15,  in  the  New  Orleans  Municipal  Audi¬ 
torium,  something  new  under  the  music 
managerial  sun  made  its  initial  bow  before 
nearly  1,500  spectators.  Some  may  have  come 
out  of  curiosity,  some  from  a  dutiful  impulse 
to  lend  countenance  to  a  praiseworthy,  if 
quixotic,  experiment.  They  all  stayed  to  ap¬ 
plaud  and  cheer  a  fifty-piece  concert  or¬ 
chestra  and  to  demand  encores  to  a  program 
built  largely  around  Offenbach  and  Mozart 
and  Bizet,  Rodgers  and  Strauss  and  Kem, 
until  the  director  was  forced  to  explain  that 
the  management’s  finances  had  not  permitted 
the  purchase  of  any  more  music  for  the  night. 

The  next  evening  a  long  line  from  the  box 
office  out  into  the  street  helped  appreciably 
to  swell  the  crowd — not  to  mention  the  re¬ 
ceipts — for  a  repetition  of  the  same  program. 
It  was  strongly  indicated  that  the  manage¬ 
ment  would  have  to  find  much  more  music 
to  satisfy  the  requirements  of  its  patrons  for 
the  following  week’s  pair  of  concerts. 

The  management  that  had  been  so  lax  in 
preparations  for  success  was,  it  seems  time 
to  explain,  none  other  than  the  musicians 
themselves. 

A  few  weeks  earlier  they  had  found  them¬ 
selves  in  a  situation  precisely  parallel  to  that 
facing  the  former  members  of  the  N.  B.C. 
Symphony. 

For  the  last  eleven  years  the  locally  origi¬ 
nated  musical  life  of  New  Orleans  had  been 
represented  by  three  organizations,  a  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  and  opera  company  in  the 
winter  months  and,  in  the  summer,  the 
“Pops.” 

Dead  Stop 

This  spring  “Pops”  were  allowed — it  cannot 
be  otherwise  phrased — to  peter  out.  Discon¬ 
tinuance  was  not  publicly  announced.  Sim¬ 
ply,  no  plans  were  made  for  this  sxunmer’s 
season. 

It  was  in  a  less  than  promising  atmosphere 
that  the  former  members  of  the  “Pops”  or¬ 
chestra  met  May  10  at  the  local  musicians’ 
union  hall  to  consider  the  future  in  general 
and,  in  particular,  the  approaching  summer. 
Eager,  nevertheless,  to  stake  out  a  claim  be¬ 
fore  others,  less  attentive  to  their  interests, 
could  move  in,  they  assumed  the  legal  name 
of  the  Crescent  City  Concerts  Association, 
and  with  the  consent  of  Local  174,  A.  F.  M., 
pledged  themselves  to  play  on  a  cooperative 
basis  any  season  they  might  be  able  to  ar¬ 
range,  sharing  equally  in  the  gate  receipts. 

Not  everyone,  though,  is  so  willing  to  share 
the  risks  of  free-wheeling  private  enterprise. 
Cash  money  was  needed  for  such  items  as 
advertising,  rental  of  an  airconditioned  hall, 
etc.  A  six-man  committee  was  chosen  to 
seek  backers. 


This  issue  o/  the  Newsletter,  featuring 
as  it  does  the  Music  Critics  Workshop 
presented  in  Los  Angeles  in  December,  de¬ 
parts  from  its  customary  staff  reporting 
policy  and  presents  several  articles  written 
by  critics  and  music  editors  in  various 
parts  of  the  nation  as  additional  evidence 
that  many  symphony  orchestras  and  the 
music  development  of  their  communities 
are  benefitting  greatly  from  sincere  interest 
and  support  by  the  local  press. 


Within  less  than  a  month  the  committee 
had  lined  up  one  of  the  local  governmental 
boards  in  an  agreement  to  sponsor  the  season, 
contingent  on  the  promised  assistance  of  an 
important  business  group.  All  was  well.  The 
sununer  was  assured.  The  musicians  were 
jubilant.  Then,  abruptly,  the  bubble  burst. 
Suddenly  and  inexplicably  the  business  group 
withdrew  its  support  and  the  government 
board  was  unwilling  to  carry  the  burden 
alone. 

If  not  altogether  undismayed,  the  committee 
kept  on  plugging.  After  pitilessly  pnming 
their  estimated  budget  they  figured  $15,000 
would  see  them  through.  Jime  17  the  city’s 
governing  body,  the  Commission  Council, 
promised  $5,000  if  the  rest  could  be  gathered 
from  other  sources  within  two  weeks. 

Musicians  are  peculiarly  unsuited  for  the 
aggressive  devices  of  a  fund-raising  drive. 
Moreover,  there  is  a  striking  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  reception  given  a  disinterested 
campaigner  for  an  established,  socially  “cor¬ 
rect”  organization  and  that  which  greets  a 
musician  trying  to  save  his  own  livelihood 
along  with  a  large  share  of  his  city’s  musical 
life. 

Nevertheless,  these  New  Orleans  musicians 
started  out  tramping  the  streets  and  burning 
the  telephone  wires  to  raise  the  money.  They 
have  some  curious  tales  to  tell  of  the  eva¬ 
sions,  opposition  and  even  insults,  both  covert 
and  outright,  that  they  encountered  in  ap¬ 
proaching  the  city’s  music  lovers. 

Money  Obtained 

In  spite  of  it  all,  in  three  weeks — the  city 
allowed  an  extra  week — the  musicians  raised 
more  than  $7,000.  On  the  promise  of  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  hall  rental  the  city  also  confirmed  its 
$5,000  grant  despite  the  failure  to  meet  the 
original  requirement. 

What  is  more,  the  success,  a  week  later, 
of  the  first  pair  of  concerts  won  over  many 
who  had  earlier  opposed  the  venture.  Some 
who  had  before  refused  flatly  an  appeal  for 
help  came  up  on  stage  after  the  opening  con¬ 
cert  to  promise  that  checks  would  be  in  the 
mail  in  the  morning.  Orders  for  large  blocks 
of  tickets  came  into  the  box  office  the  next 
day. 

(Mr.  Poteet  is  a  member  of  the  New  Orleans 
Item  staff.) 


HOTEL  RESERVATION  BLANK 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
Convention  —  June  16-18, 1955 

Gentlemen: 

Please  reserve  the  following  accomodations: 

Single  with  bath _ _ _ _  _ 

Twin  beds  with  bath _ 

Double  bed  with  bath _ 

Three  single  beds  with  bath _ 

Arrival  Date _ Time _ 

Names  of  Occupants: 


Signed - 

Address _ 

City  &  State- 


MAIL  TO 

Hotel  McCurdy,  Evansville,  Indiana 


MUSIC  OF  THE  LIVING  AAASTERS 

.  .  .  /J  Vmc^ 

Subscribe  Now  to  the  Record  Series  Giving  You  Today’s  Music  Today. 

A  priceless  documentary  of  the  musical  creative  effort  of  our  time  note  available  on 
Hi-Fidelity  Vinylite  LP  Records.  Twelve  12-inch  LP  Records  for  $65.00  or  twelve  monthly 
payments  of  $5.95  each  for  a  record  a  month  of  works  commissioned  and  recorded  by 

THE  LOUISVILLE  ORCHESTRA  -  ROBERT  WHITNEY,  CONDUCTOR 


Paul  Creston 
Heitor  Villa-Lobos 
Halsey  Stevens 


2.  Henry  Cowell  . 

Alexander  Tcherepnin 
Bernard  Wagenaar 

3.  Peter  Mennin  . 

Wallingford  Riegger 


. . . "Invocation  &  Dance" 

. . . "Dawn  in  a  Tropical  Forest” 

- _  _  _ “Triskellon” 

. “Symphony  No.  11” 

....  . . . “Suite,  Opus  87" 

. .  “Concert  Overture" 

... _ “Symphony  No.  6” 

“Variations  for  Piano  and  Orchestra” 


7.  Vincent  Persichetti ... 

Robert  Sanders  . . 

Boris  Blacher . . 

8.  Luigi  Dallapiccola  ..  . 

Jose  Pablo  Moncayo 
Ulysses  Kay 
Darius  Milhaud  _ _ 


(Benjamin  Owen,  Pianist) 

Ernst  Toch  . . . .  . . .  “Notturno" 

Alan  Hovhaness  . . . . .  . . “Concerto  No.  7” 

Mario  Castelnuovo-Tedesco  ..“Overture  to  Much  Ado  About  Nothing” 
Carlos  Surinach  . .  . . . . “Sinfonietta  Flamcnca” 


5.  Jacques  Ibert . . . . 

Gardner  Read  _  . . 

O.  Luening-V.  Ussachevsky  ... 

6.  Peggy  Glanville-Hicks 

Moritz  Bomhard,  Director 


. . “Louisville  Concerto” 

. .  “Toccata  Giocoso” 

.  “Rhapsodic  Variations  for  Tape 
Recorder  &  Orch.” 

“The  Transposed  Heads”  Opera 


9.  Gottfried  von  Einem 
Karol  Rathaus 
George  Perle  _  . 

10.  Alberto  Ginastera . 

William  Bergsma  _ 

Henri  Sauguet . 

Robert  Ward  . 

11.  G.-F.  Malipiero 

Vittorio  Rietl . 

Ernst  Bacon . . 


12.  Richard  Mohaupt  _. 

Moritz  Bomhard,  Director 


. “Symphony  for  Strings” 

“Little  Symphony  No.  2  in  b-flat“ 
“Study  in  Pianissimo,  Op.  45” 

“Variations  for  Orchestra” 
“Cumbres” 
“Serenade  for  Orchestra" 
“Ouverture  Meditcrranecnne” 

“Meditations” 
“Prelude  for  Orchestra” 
“Rhapsody  for  Orchestra” 

“Pampeana  No.  3” 
“A  Carol  on  Twelfth  Night” 
“Les  Trois  Lys” 
“Euphony  for  Orchestra” 

“Fantasie  di  Ogni  Giorno” 
“Introduzione  E  Gioco  Delle  Ore” 
“The  Enchanted  Island” 
“Double  Trouble”  Opera 


EXCLUSIVE — These  records  made  by  Columbia  ore  available  ONLY  on  this  subscription  series.  A  first  edition 
series — each  composition  is  completely  new  and  original  and  unobtainable  elsewhere. 


STUDENTS — Hear  and  compare  efforts  of  the  composers  of  CONDUCTORS — The  easy  way  to  select  works  for  perform- 

the  world.  ance  on  your  own  concerts. 

HI-FI  FANS 

"...  The  recordinns,  madt'.  processed  and  mailed  hy  Columhia,  arc  fahulou-sly  flood;  better,  indeed,  than  any  of  the  eompany's  self-sptmsored  efforts 
to  date.  And  performanees  hy  Robert  Whitney  and  his  force  of  50  are  perceptive,  stylistically  distinctive  and  brilliant  in  stmnd  If  orte’s  ears  will  listen 
iH-yond  1900,  invest  promptly  in  the  series — if  solely  for  its  extraordinary  Hi-Fi  demonstration  value.” — Kck;kh  Dettmeh.  Ciiicaoo  Amehican. 


beyond  1900,  ini'csf  promptly  in  the  series — if  solely  for  its  extraordinary 


•i  demonstration  value.” — Kck;eh  Dettmeh.  Ciiicaoo  Amehican. 


ORDER  NOW— Pay  in  full  now  and  you  will  still  receive  the  first  release  about 

1  which  the  critics  have  written: 


RECORD-OF-THE-MONTH  APPLICATION 

Dear  Sir:  I  would  like  subscriptions  to  the  Louisville  Orchestra's  Record- 

Of-The-Month-Plon. 

I  understand  this  price  includes  one  12"  Long  Playing  High  Fidelity  record  each 
month  for  twelve  months.  The  recordings  will  be  of  original  works  commissioned 
by  the  Louisville  Orchestra.  With  the  first  record  o  deluxe  storage  album  for  12 
records  will  be  included. 

The  cost  of  each  subscription  is  $65,  if  paid  in  full  within  30  days.  A  payment 
plan  is  also  available  at  $5.95  down  and  $5.95  o  month  for  o  record  o  month. 
Amount 

□  Payment  Enclosed  □  Bill  Me  □  Installment  Plan 

Q  5end  Me  Additional  Information 


CITY  and  5TATE _ 

5ignature~  _ 

One  of  the  most  significant  musical  projects  of  our  time. 

Mail  to:  THE  LOUISVILLE  ORCHESTRA 

830  SOUTH  4TH  STREET,  LOUISVILLE  3,  KY. 


“.  .  .  Splendid  sound  coupled  with  brilliant  mu.sic.’ 

- Cl.EVEI.ANT>  Pi. AIN  DeAI.ER. 


“.  .  .  Recordinfi  and  performances,  exeellent.” 

— PiTTsBi'RCii  Post-Gazette. 


“.  .  .  thus  dejMirtment  is  nominating  as  the  mo.st 
significant  recording  project  of  the  year,  the  Louisville 
Philharmonic  Society’s  commissioning  and  recording  of 
works  by  more  than  60  ctmtemporary  e<mipo.sers  ...  if 
makes  available  music  of  our  time,  in  a  form  in  which 
many  can  hear  it  tcho  would  have  no  opportunity  apart 
from  the  recordings  ...  It  offers  a  wide  range  of  musi¬ 
cal  idioms  from  many  parts  of  the  world.  If  one  played 
enough  of  these  records  enough  times,  one  could  learn 
much  alumt  the  nature  and  significance  of  the  music  of 
our  age  .  .  .  All  are  skillfully  math'  .  ,  .  The  record¬ 
ing  is  by  Columhia,  and  of  the  usual  high  Columhia 
■standard  .  ,  ." 

— Oaki.and,  Cai.ie.  Tribune 
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League  National  Convention  and 
Musicians  Workshop 

June  16-18,  1955 

HOTEL  McCURDY 
EVANSVILLE,  INDIANA 

PROGRAM  SUMMARY 


Thursday,  June  16 
9:30  -  11:00  A.  M. — Opening  Session 

11:00  -  12:30  — Orchestra  Exhibits 

Coffee  Served  by  Evansville  Philharmonic  Women’s  Asso¬ 
ciation 


2:00- 


4:00  P.  M. — Sectional  Workshops.  (Running  Concurrently) 

1.  Women’s  Associations  (Subdivided  into  groups) 

a)  How  to  organize  a  women’s  association 

b)  How  to  retain  interest  and  membership 

c)  Special  Projects. 

2.  Managers  and  Board  Members. 

a)  Union  Relationships 

b)  Various  Federal  Tax  Laws  and  Orchestras 

3.  Conductors 


Night  — Evansville  Philharmonic  Entertains  the  Convention  and 

Musicians  Workshop. 


League  National 
Convention  Program 

The  convention  program  format  for  1955 
breaks  away  from  that  used  the  last  two 
years  in  which  workshops  were  arranged  only 
according  to  functional  units:  i.e.,  conductors’ 
workshops,  managers’  workshops,  etc.  Many 
subjects,  such  as  publicity  and  finance,  are  of 
vital  inteerst  to  all  functional  units  of  each 
orchestra.  Therefore,  the  1955  program  pro¬ 
vides  for  workshop  sessions  in  two  different 
ways: 

1.  By  functional  units,  as  before 

2.  By  subject. 

This  plan  provides  a  little  more  opportunity 
for  exchange  of  ideas  between  board  members, 
conductors,  managers,  and  women’s  associa¬ 
tion  members. 

A  special  “get  acquainted”  hour  is  sched¬ 
uled  for  first  morning.  It  will  center  around 
the  orchestra  exhibits  and  a  “Coffee”  given 
by  the  Evansville  Philharmonic  Women’s 
Association. 

The  musicians  dinner  on  Friday  night  is  a 
1955  innovation.  Arrangements  are  under  way 
to  serve  an  informal  meal  in  the  colliseum 
where  the  rehearsal  will  be  held  at  8:30  P.  M. 

The  League  is  issuing  special  invitations  to 
representatives  of  established  arts  councils  to 
attend  the  entire  League  Convention,  with 
special  reference  to  the  sessions  on  arts  con- 
cils  scheduled  for  Friday,  June  17. 


Friday,  June  17 

9:30  — ’"Musicians  Workshop  Opens 

9:30  -  10:30  A.  M. — General  Session:  Coordination  of  Arts  Activities  Through 

Arts  Councils. 

10:30-  12:00  — Sectional  Workshops  (Running  Concurrently) 

1.  Arts  Councils 

a)  Arts  Council  Surveys 

b)  Arts  Council  Organization 

c)  Joint  Financing  of  Arts  Groups 

d)  Arts  Center  Buildings. 

^  2.  Promotion  and  Publicity. 

B:30  P.  M. — League  Annual  Business  Meeting. 

6:00  P.  M. — Informal  Dinner  Honoring  Symphony  Musicians 

8:30  P.  M. — Rehearsal  of  Musicians  Workshop  Orchestra. 

■"Watch  announcements.  Musicians  workshops  may  be 
scheduled  for  full  three  days  of  convention. 


Saturday,  June  18 
9:30  -  10:00  A.  M. — General  Session 
10:30-  12:30  — Workshops  (Running  Concurrently) 

1.  Musicians  Workshops 

2.  Youth  Orchestras 

3.  Community  Orchestras  in  Major  Symphony  Cities 

4.  College  Orchestras 

5.  Orchestra  Librarians 

6.  Maintenance  Fund  Campaigns. 

2:30  -  4:00  P.  M. — Workshops  (Running  Concurrently) 

1.  Musicians  Workshops 

2.  Ticket  Sale  Campaigns 

3.  Special  Fund  Raising  Projects  and  Benefits  of  All 

Kinds. 

4.  Funds  from  Tax-supported  Bodies 

5.  Youth  Concerts 

6.  Budget  Consultations. 

7:30  P.  M. — Convention  Banquet. 

Convention  Manager:  Henry  Peltier,  Mgr.,  Wichita  Falls  Symphony 
Host  Orchestra:  Evansville  Philharmonic 


HOTEL  RESERVATIONS 

The  Time  is  Now! 

Make  your  Convention  Hotel  reserva¬ 
tions  early!! 

See  reservation  blank  on  page  3,  to  be 
mailed  directly  to  Hotel  McCurdy,  Evans¬ 
ville,  Indiana. 


Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Symphony 
Women's  Committee 

This  new  women’s  committee  literally 
started  working  before  it  existed.  January 
4th,  the  nucleus  of  a  women’s  committee  was 
formed  as  follows:  Each  woman  player  in 
the  orchestra,  and  the  wife  of  each  man  player 
is  to  obtain  the  help  of  one  woman  outside  the 
orchestral  group.  The  first  goal  is  to  sell  the 
tickets  for  the  remaining  two  concerts  of  the 
current  season.  The  second  goal  is  to  or¬ 
ganize  ticket  sales  on  a  season  subscription 
basis  for  the  1955-56  season. 

League  Second  Annual 
Western  Orchestra 
Conference  July  1 6-1 8, 1 955 

At  Asilomor  Hotel  and  Conference 
Grounds,  Monterey  Peninsula,  Calif. 

The  League’s  second  annual  summer  West¬ 
ern  Conference  of  orchestras  will  be  held 
July  16-18,  1955  with  the  Monterey  County 
Symphony  Orchestra  serving  as  conference 
hosts.  The  Asilomar  Hotel  and  Conference 
Grounds,  Pacific  Grove,  California  (Monterey 
Peninsula)  located  right  on  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and  offering  fine  conference  facilities  at 
modest  individual  and  family  rates  was 
selected  for  the  conference  site  by  a  joint 
committee  composed  of  representatives  of  the 
Monterey  Coimty  Symphony;  Harold  Scott, 
Conductor  of  the  San  Gabriel  Valley  Sam- 
phony  and  member  of  the  League  executive 
committee;  and  Alan  Watrous,  League  presi¬ 
dent. 
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Student  Concert  in  Corpus  Christi 

The  following  account  of  the  first  student  symphony  concert  ever  presented 
in  Corpus  Christi  is  published  in  the  Newsletter  as  a  piece  of  writing  which 
clearly  reflects  audience  reaction,  and  because  those  reactions  point  up  many 
morals  in  the  successful  art  of  programming  and  “emceeing”  student  concerts. 


Pittsburgh  Symphony  And 
'55  Pittsburgh  Symphony,  Jr. 

Present  Third  Annual  Joint  Concert 
William  Steinberg,  Conducting 


I 


(Reprinted  by  i^ennLssion  of  The  Corpus  Christi  Caller-Times) 


FESTIVE  AIR 

YOUNGSTERS  LIKE  CONCERT 


By  KAY  BYNUM 

More  than  3,000  school  children  yesterday 
afternoon  were  introduced  to  long  hair  music 
in  two  concerts  at  Del  Mar  College  Auditor¬ 
ium  played  by  Corpus  Christi  Symphony 
Orchestra  under  the  baton  of  Jacques  Singer. 
Almost  unanimously  it  was  love  at  first 
hearing. 

For  the  vast  majority  of  both  audiences  it 
was  a  very  first  experience;  but  a  surprising 
number  present  were  found  to  be  regular 
concert  goers.  They  were  heard  explaining  in 
auUioritative  tones  to  their  less  informed 
schoolmates  all  about  how  symphonies  got 
that  way  and  why. 

Free  Concerts 

For  the  first  program  pupils  from  elemen¬ 
tary  schools  packed  the  auditorium;  attending 
the  second  were  students  from  junior  schools 
of  the  city  and  from  high  schools  of  a  number 
of  surroimding  towns,  transported  here  in 
school  busses.  The  concerts  were  free  to  stu¬ 
dents,  having  been  provided  by  Del  Mar  Col¬ 
lege,  Corpus  Christi  Musicians  Union,  and  the 
Symphony  Society. 

Although  he  demanded  good  behavior  and 
strict  attention  Maestro  Singer  maintained  an 
atmosphere  of  informality.  The  children 
chorused  a  booming  “Hello”  to  the  65  or¬ 
chestra  members,  who  responded  with  a  caca- 
phony  of  notes  from  their  instruments. 

It  was  a  varied  program,  with  each  offering 
receiving  spontaneous  and  prolonged  applause. 
The  youngsters  took  a  Bach  fugue  and  a 
Copland  hoedown  with  equal  satisfaction. 

Furthermore,  they  laughed  in  the  right 
places,  something  an  adult  audience  often  ap¬ 
pears  afraid  to  do.  Conductor  Singer  makes 
much  of  the  “humor”  in  music. 

Make  Believe  Music 

Things  got  going  with  the  “make  believe” 
music  from  Lohengrin  and  moved  on  to 
Purcell’s  “Trumpet  Voluntary,”  with  the 
trumpet  section  standing  and  giving  forth 
brilliantly.  Singer  explained  Bach’s  “Little 
Fugue”  as  being  something  like  a  game  of 
Follow-The-Leader,  and  proceeded  to  dem¬ 
onstrate  with  Dick  Smittle  of  Del  Mar  College 
leading  the  melody  with  the  oboe,  the  clarinet 
following,  then  all  other  sections  joining  in  as 
their  turns  came. 

The  conductor  invited  the  audience  to 
identify  the  musical  instruments  one  by  one 
as  iJiey  were  held  up.  As  he  predicted,  “the 
kids  knew  all  the  answers.”  Bassoon,  cymbals, 
and  trombone  were  obviously  the  big  pets. 

The  high  school  crowd  was  most  impressed 
by  Moussorgsky’s  tone  poem,  “The  Great 
Gate  of  Kiev,”  from  “Pictures  at  an  Exhibi¬ 
tion,”  which  Singer  helped  them  enjoy  by 
describing  how  a  great  artist  and  a  great 
musician  were  moved  to  paint  the  historic 
scene  in  their  own  special  media.  Also,  they 
liked  Copland’s  “Saturday  Night  Waltz,”  and 
they  made  Virginia  Botkin,  soprano  and  voice 
instructor  at  the  college,  repeat  the  aria,  ‘To 
the  Moon,”  from  Dvorak’s  opera  “Rusalka.” 
Another  favorite  was  Liadov’s  “The  Music 


Box,”  in  which  the  woodwinds  ran  down,  had 
to  be  rewoimd  noisly  by  Tympanist  Jack 
Norman,  and  came  back  for  a  bright  finish 
which  delighted  everyone. 

Students  Sing 

The  students  participated  in  the  programs, 
too,  singing  “Frere  Jacques”  (Brother  John) 
and  “Silent  Night”  for  the  orchestra.  By  then 
they  were  convinced  “Jacques”  Singer  was  in¬ 
deed  a  brother. 

Hundreds  held  up  hands  when  Singer  asked 
who  could  sing  the  songs  in  French  and  in 
Spanish.  Five  little  hands  went  up  when  he 
asked  who  could  sing  it  in  Chinese. 

Raymond  Rhea,  coordinator  of  music  for 
public  schools,  was  seen  standing  beside  the 
Carver  group  singing  lustly.  It  was  pre¬ 
sumed  he  was  singing  in  English. 

Biggest  surprises  to  both  audiences  were 
excerpts  from  the  William  Tell  overture  and 
Liszt’s  “Les  Preludes.”  It  came  as  a  shock  to 
most  of  the  audience  that  the  passages  famous 
as  theme  music  for  the  Lone  Ranger  had 
anything  going  before  or  after  them,  and  were 
also  good  listening.  Few  had  known  before 
that  the  Swiss  hero,  William  Tell,  was  quite 
as  much  of  a  guy  as  their  radio  hero  and 
actually  had  a  priority  on  Rossini’s  music.  But 
they  galloped  along  with  it,  trotting  their  feet. 
Tympani  set  the  pace  by  firing  a  volley  of 
pistol  shots. 

Real  Treat 

At  the  end  of  the  program  for  the  younger 
group,  one  lad  from  Wilson  School  (where 
Singer’s  two  sons,  Mark  and  Claucle  are 
pupils)  remarked  “I  wish  I  had  brought  a 
tape  recorder.”  Others  said  it  was  “wonder¬ 
ful,”  a  “real  treat,”  and  they  wanted  “to 
come  back  every  day.”  One  school  group 
bragged  they  had  an  orchestra,  proudly  nam¬ 
ing  the  instruments  they  played. 

For  their  part,  musicians  in  the  orchestra 
gave  their  best,  holding  nothing  back.  Many 
of  them  were  performing,  some  for  the  first 
time  for  the  critical  ears  and  eyes  of  their 
own  pupils. 


Attention  Composers! 

Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Women's 
Committee  Offers  $1,000  Award 

The  Women’s  Committee  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  has  announced  its 
armual  composition  contest  carrying  a  cash 
award  of  $1,000,  a  premiere  performance  by 
the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  and  covering 
the  costs  of  copying  the  orchestration. 

Provisions  of  the  Contest 

1.  Any  native  bom  American,  between  the 
ages  of  20  and  35  is  invited  to -submit  one 
work  not  previously  published  or  accepted 
for  publication  in  this  form  or  any  other 
more  complex  or  simplified  form. 

2.  It  must  not  have  been  performed  in  public. 

3.  The  contestant  must  have  studied  in  an 
accredited  school  or  with  an  accredited 
teacher. 

(Ck>n  tinned  on  Page  7) 


A  concert  presented  by  one  hundred  sev¬ 
enty-two  musicians — a  double  symphony  or¬ 
chestra — consisting  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  and  its  junior  counterpart 
has  come  to  be  an  annual  highlight  in  the 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  concert  season. 

Following  the  first  such  concert  in  1953, 
Donald  Steinfirst,  Pittsburgh  Post  Gazette 
music  critic,  wrote,  “Altogether  it  was  an 
exciting  evening.  I  hardly  know  who  was 
more  thrilled,  the  soloist,  the  conductor,  the 
regular  members  of  the  Pittsburgh  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  Junior  Pittsburgh  Symphony, 
or  your  hardened,  greying  reporter.” 

Three  years  ago,  Charles  Denby,  Symphony 
Society  president,  conceived  the  idea  of  a 
Pittsburgh  Symphony,  JR.,  to  be  selected  from 
music  students  of  public,  private  and  paroch¬ 
ial  schools,  and  presenting  a  Joint  Conct^ 
with  the  regular  members  of  the  Pittsbu^^ 
Symphony  Orchestra,  sitting  chair  for  clSP> 
with  their  older,  professional  brothers.  Hav¬ 
ing  the  orchestra’s  permanent  conductor,  Wil¬ 
liam  Steinberg,  conduct  this  massed  ensemble 
of  172  musicians,  would  be  a  “once  in  a  life¬ 
time”  experience  for  most  of  these  youngsters. 

As  Mr.  Denby  conceived  it,  so  it  came  to 
be.  With  the  enthusiastic  cooperation  of  Oscar 
Demmler,  music  supervisor  of  the  Pittsburgh 
public  schools,  the  annual  Joint  Concert  has 
become  a  high  spot  in  the  regular  symphony 
season. 

The  86  students  comprising  this  year’s  Sym¬ 
phony,  JR.,  were  selected  from  auditions  held 
during  the  Christmas  holidays.  Students  from 
schools  within  a  lOO-mile  radius  of  Pittsburgh 
were  eligible  to  compete  and  those  selected 
come  from  sixteen  different  cities  and  towns, 
including  Pittsburgh. 

For  their  big  night  on  February  2,  1955 
William  Steinberg  will  conduct  the  Overture 
to  the  Fireworks  Music  by  Handel,  the  Sym¬ 
phony  No.  2  by  Howard  Hanson,  and  tl^ 
Dvorak  Symphony  No.  5  (“From  the  N^B 
World”).  Thirteen-year-old  Lorraine  Gaal^F 
Evans  City  will  be  soloist  in  the  Haydn  Piano 
Concerto  in  D  Major.  Miss  Gaal  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  outstanding  young  talents 
of  Western  Pennsylvania. 

The  Symphony  Society  emphasizes  that  this 
concert  is  not  to  be  considered  an  “exercise” 
or  second-rate  program  in  any  sense  of  the 
word.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  younger 
members  are  always  inspired  to  great  heights 
of  artistic  accomplishment  and  the  effects  of 
the  massed  orchestra  of  172  has  proved  a 
spine-tingling  experience  for  the  audience. 


LEAGUE  BOOK 

ORDER  FORM 

Please  send  copies  of  the 

League  book,  “'The  Community  Symphony 
—How  to  Organize  and  Develop  It,”  by 
Helen  M.  Thompson,  @  $1.00  per  copy. 

Amount  enclosed  . . . 

or  Send  Bill  . 

Name 

Address  . 

Mail  to  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston.  West  Va. 
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Left  to  right:  Lee  Hepner,  Harry  Hammer,  Alfred  Wallenstein, 
L.  Rhodes  Lewis,  Julius  Hegyi. 


Left  to  right:  Howard  Taubman,  Mrs.  Vincent  Emanuel,  Samuel 
Fain,  Helen  Martin. 


FORUM  FOR  CONDUCTORS  AND  1 

Co-sponsors:  Los  Angeles  Philh 

Fresenletl  Uiitler  Leaj?ue  Grant  From 


The  Forum  for  Conductors  and  Music  Critics  presented  Dec. 
14-19,  1854  in  Los  Angeles,  co-sponsoied  by  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic  and  the  League  under  the  latter’s  grant  from 
The  Rockefeller  Foundation,  is  believed  to  be  the  first  con¬ 
ference  in  America’s  musical  history  in  which  music  critics  and  con¬ 
ductors  have  considered  their  mutual  interests  and  problems  in 
integrated  sessions. 

Conductors  conferred  with  other  conductors,  with  orchestra  musi¬ 
cians  and  soloists.  They  attended  rehearsals  and  concerts  and  con¬ 
ducted  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Orchestra. 

Music  critics  conferred  with  other  music  critics,  with  the  music 
makers,  with  members  of  orchestra  boards  and  women’s  committees, 
reviewed  a  concert  of  the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  and  one  of  the 
rehearsal  sessions  devoted  primarily  to  contemporary  works  conducted 
by  the  visiting  conductors. 

Then  music  critics,  conductors  and  board  and  women’s  commit^^ 
members  all  joined  together  for  general  discussion  of  their  womP 
their  art  and  their  crafts. 

Back  on  their  respective  home  fronts,  the  music  critics  told  their 
readers  about  the  Forum,  end  the  League  welcomes  this  opportunity 
to  review  the  Forum  through  excerpts  from  the  writings  of  several 
of  the  critics  and  music  editors  who  attended  the  sessions. 

Excerptn  from  the  articlet  by  Paul  Lang.  Music  Critic  of  The  New 
York  H.rald  Tribune  will  be  published  in  the  March  Newsletter. 


(Reprinted  by  Permission  of  The  Los  Angeies  Times,  December  26,  1954) 
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American  Sf/ni/t/ioiif/  Orchestra  Lcafiuc  Works  to 
Elevate  Standards  of  Entire  Music  Profession 

By  Albert  Goldberg 

Los  Angeles  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  at  close  range  the 
workings  and  intents  of  perhaps  the  most  progressive  and  potentially 
the  most  powerful  organization  of  its  kind  on  the  national  music^ 
scene  when  the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League,  Inc.,  recentM 
sponsored  a  joint  conductors’  and  music  critics’  forum  here.  ^ 

The  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League  began  some  years  ago 
as  a  sort  of  bush  league  of  small-town  orchestras  who  banded  in  an 
effort  to  find  ways  and  means  of  licking  their  common  problems. 
Then  in  some  manner  unknown  to  this  chronicler  a  young  woman 
named  Mrs.  Helen  Thompson  took  over  the  job  of  executive  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  organization  and  things  began  to  happen. 

Vast  List 

The  league  already  has  an  impressive  list  of  accomplishments  to 
its  credit.  It  has  conducted  courses  in  symphony  orchestra  man¬ 
agement,  it  puts  out  a  newsletter  approaching  magazine  size  packed 
with  valuable  suggestions  concerning  all  phases  of  orchestra  man¬ 
agerial  problems,  and  it  has  enlisted  the  aid  of  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation  in  sponsoring  a  series  of  training  workshops  for  con¬ 
ductors  and  forums  for  music  critics. 

The  recent  conductors’  workshop  here  in  connection  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and  the  co-operation  of  Alfred 
Wallenstein  was  the  third  of  its  kind,  both  the  Philadelphia  Orchestra 
and  Eugene  Ormandy  and  the  Cleveland  Orchestra  and  George  Szell 
having  participated  in  similar  earlier  ventures.  The  local  meeting 
was  the  second  of  the  critics’  forums  and  the  first  to  be  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  conductors’  project,  an  excellent  idea  since  it 
permitted  the  interchange  of  ideas  on  problems  common  to  both 
conductors  and  critics. 

The  purpose  of  the  conducting  workshop,  of  course,  is  to  give 
young  conductors  the  chance  to  observe  rehearsals  of  a  major  orches¬ 
tra  under  its  regular  conductor  and  to  gain  some  experience  in 
working  with  a  first-class  orchestra.  Over  20  visiting  conductors 
were  enabled  to  have  some  time  conducting  the  Los  Angeles  Phil¬ 
harmonic  and  to  profit  from  Wallenstein’s  comments  concerning 
their  work. 

(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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Left  to  right:  Miles  Kastendieek,  Alfred  Frankenstein,  Albert 
Goldberg,  Thomas  Sherman,  Alexander  Fried. 


Left  to  right:  Antonio  J.  De  Almeida,  Artur  Rubinstein,  Paul 
Lang. 
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elcs  Philharmonic  and  League 


rant  From  The  Rockefeller  Foumlatioii 


(Reprinted  by  Permission  of  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle.  December  26.  1954) 

The  Music  Critics  Talk  Over  Their 
Responsibilities 


JANUARY,  1955 


By  Alfred  Franken-stein 


That  ancient,  wheezy  fantasy,  the  music  critics’  union,  may  take  on 
flesh  and  perhaps  a  bit  of  bone  during  the  coming  year  if  a  parlia¬ 
mentary  motion  passed  last  week  in  Los  Angeles  brings  the  expected 
results.  Music  critics  from  the  East,  the  Middle  West  and  the  Pacific 
Coast  met  in  what  may  come  to  be  regarded  as  their  first  professional 
convention,  and  plans  for  the  establishment  of  a  nation-wide  music 
critics’  society  were  drawn.  They  are  still  in  a  tentative  stage,  but 
^fore  long  we  may  have  an  official  code  of  conduct  for  dealing  with 
He  knotty  problems  of  our  craft,  like  what  to  do  when  the  opposition 
critic  gets  better  seats  than  yours. 


American  music  critics  have  assembled  before,  notably  under  the 
auspices  of  Harvard  University  in  1947,  but  the  Harvard  meeting  had 
no  permanent  consequence  and  of  the  eight  addresses  that  were  de¬ 
livered  there,  only  one  was  by  a  critic  of  music.  In  Los  Angeles  the 
music  critics  ran  their  own  show,  reached  their  own  conclusions,  and 
exchanged  their  own  shop  talk,  but,  characteristically  enough,  the 
impetus  for  their  coming  together  was  provided  from  outside  .  .  . 


Twenty-two  conductors  worked  with  Alfred  Wallenstein  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  held  a  joint  session  with  the  critics  and 
managers,  and  displayed  their  abilities  for  critical  inspection.  Their 
abilities  were  highly  various.  Most  of  them  seemed  to  know  their 
scores,  but  few  possessed  any  incisive  or  well-schooled  baton  tech¬ 
nique.  They  gave  down  beats  from  every  quarter  of  the  compass, 
sometimes  from  east-southeast  of  the  conductors’  stand,  and  it  was 
difficult  to  see  how  inexperienced  players  could  have  followed  them. 
Undoubtedly  a  certain  amount  of  stage  fright  was  involved  here,  but 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  many  of  the  young  conductors  were  looking  and 
listening  well  when  Wallenstein  stepped  to  the  stage  at  the  Philhar¬ 
monic  concert  and  instantly  established  command  with  his  quiet,  un¬ 
demonstrative,  but  crystal-clear  and  inexorably  precise  control  of 
the  stick. 

W  Meanwhile  the  music  critics’  conference  rapidly  developed  into 
something  quite  different  from  what  it  was  supposed  to  be.  Paul  Lang 
of  The  Herald  Tribune,  Miles  Kastendieek  of  The  Journal  American, 
and  Howard  Taubman  of  The  Times  came  out  from  New  York  to 
participate,  Thomas  Sherman  of  The  Post  Dispatch  came  from  St. 
Louis,  and  the  California  delegation  was  large.  A  considerable  phalanx 
of  small-city  critics  from  every  part  of  the  coimtry  had  signed  up  to 
attend,  but  very  few  of  them  appeared.  Consequently  the  problem 
of  the  sub-metropolitan  music  reviewer,  on  which  the  New  York 
conference  had  been  focussed,  received  comparatively  little  attention, 
and  the  critics’  meetings  dealt  with  questions  of  theory  and  practice 
on  a  broad  and  general  scale. 


If  there  was  one  central  theme,  it  was  that  of  the  critic’s  responsi¬ 
bility.  Lang’s  paper  stressed  the  critic’s  responsibility  for  knowing 
something  about  music,  Taubman’s  his  responsibility  toward  the  well 
being  of  the  whole  musical  community,  Alexander  Fried’s  his  respon¬ 
sibility  toward  the  craft  of  journalism.  Gustav  Albrecht  of  The  Pasa¬ 
dena  Independent  proposed  the  organization  of  the  society  and  the 
Southern  Californian  brethern  were  charged  with  bringing  it  into 
being  if,  as  the  result  of  a  survey,  shortly  to  be  conducted,  such  an 
organization  seems  feasible. 


What  the  organization  may  accomplish  remains  to  be  seen.  We 
talked  about  all  manner  of  possibilities,  among  them  a  journal, 
scholarly  meetings,  and  a  kind  of  Better  Business  Bureau  to  alert  the 
fraternity  to  the  commercial  frauds  of  various  kinds  that  repeatedly 
crop  up  in  the  musical  world.  One  fetching,  grandiose,  impractical 
idea  is  that  of  establishing  a  central  archieve  for  reviewing  of  artists 
and  new  work.  Such  an  archieve  would  provide  an  invaluable  source 
of  fact  and  opinion  on  performers  and  composers  and  could  serve  as 
a  corrective  to  the  slanted  quotations  from  criticism  so  often  exploited 
by  concert  managers  and  publishers;  furthermore  a  general,  disin¬ 
terested  collection  of  music  reviews  could  provide  an  important  check 
on  the  justice  and  effectiveness  of  musical  criticism,  to  say  nothing 
of  its  value  to  music  historians. 


Left  to  right:  Paul  Lang,  William  Glackin,  Mrs.  Hugh  McDuffee, 
Ronald  Scofield. 


(Continued  on  Page  10) 
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FORUM  FOR  CONDUCTORS  AND  MUSIC  CRITICS,  DEC.  1954 


THE  SOUNDING  BOARD— 

BY  ALBERT  GOLDBERG 

(Continued  from  Page  8) 

Work  Samples 

The  basic  intent  of  the  critics’  forum  is 
the  same  as  that  of  the  conductors’  workshop, 
to  permit  less  experienced  critics  to  confer 
with  veterans  of  the  profession  and  submit 
samples  of  their  work  for  evaluation.  The 
local  meeting  did  not  turn  out  precisely  as 
intended  for  a  number  of  critics  who  had 
registered  from  smaller  communities  failed 
to  make  an  expected  appearance,  possibly  due 
to  the  unfortunate  timing  of  the  session  dur¬ 
ing  the  crowded  holiday  season,  but  there  was 
a  notable  representation  of  the  country’s  lead¬ 
ing  critics  and  the  conferences  proved  to  be 
as  stimulating  and  interesting  to  the  veterans 
as  they  were  valuable  to  the  tyros  and  less 
experienced. 

Wallenstein’s  address  to  the  joint  con¬ 
ductors’  and  critics’  symposium  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  relationship  of  the  critic  and  the 
contemporary  composer  offered  the  trenchant 
proposition  that  “music  can  afford  neither 
ivory  batons  nor  ivory  typewriters,’’  an  idea 
which  permeated  most  of  the  subsequent  dis¬ 
cussions,  since  it  was  generally  agreed  that 
critics  must  not  write  solely  for  the  musician 
or  the  informed  few  but  to  interest  and  in¬ 
cidentally  educate  the  marginal  public  that 
lacks  the  advantage  of  specialized  preparation. 

‘Close  Gap’ 

Alfred  Frankenstein  of  the  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  who  presided  over  this  session, 
declared  that  “the  main  function  of  the  critics 
is  to  close  the  gap  between  the  composer  and 
the  audience  and  to  maintain  a  perennial 
curiosity  regarding  the  music  of  contemporary 
composers.” 

As  evidence  of  the  difficulty  that  new  music 
finds  in  obtaining  a  hearing  in  comparison 
with  the  new  in  other  arts,  Frankenstein  as¬ 
serted  that  in  the  course  of  a  year  San 
Francisco  will  witness  several  thousand  new 
works  of  visual  art  but  will  hear  scarcely 
more  than  50  new  musical  compositions. 

Alexander  Fried  of  the  San  Francisco 
Examiner  offered  the  opinion  that  “We  put 
the  blame  for  inhospitality  to  new  music 
in  the  wrong  places.  The  public  is  the  ele¬ 
ment  least  likely  to  be  hospitable.  If  a  con¬ 
ductor  or  any  other  interpreter  believes  in 
a  piece  he  will  put  it  over.  One-third  of  a 
program  should  belong  to  the  public,  one- 
third  to  the  conductor  or  other  performer 
to  show  what  he  can  do,  and  one-third  to 
the  new  composer.” 

Meritorious 

One  of  the  brilliant  moments  of  the  con¬ 
ference  was  the  address  of  Paul  Henry  Lang, 
who  recently  succeeded  Virgil  Thomson  as 
music  critic  of  the  New  York  Herald-Tribune, 
and  who  as  a  Columbia  University  professor 
has  long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  world’s 
most  able  musicologists  and  historians. 

Dr.  Lang’s  topic  was  “The  Education  of 
the  Music  Critic  and  the  Music  Critic  as  an 
Educator.”  His  entire  speech  merits  record¬ 
ing  but  we  shall  have  to  be  content  with  a 
few  random  notes. 

“Music  is  a  physiological  reaction,”  stated 
Dr.  Lang.  “It  is  the  only  art  that  affects 
both  animals  and  human  beings.  Show  a  dog 
a  picture  of  a  hydrant  and  it  means  nothing 
to  him,  but  play  him  the  music  of  Rach¬ 
maninoff  and  he  feels  melancholy.  The  un¬ 
derstanding  of  music  is  a  mentalmore  process. 


Writing  about  music  is  a  profession  of  letters; 
we  can  only  operate  with  metaphors  in  de¬ 
scribing  music.  But  the  critic  has  to  know 
music.  We  can’t  talk  about  it  unless  we 
have  a  wide-ranging  acquaintance  with  it. 
Even  graduate  students  know  little  music.  We 
confuse  liberal  arts  with  professional  edu¬ 
cation. 

“Music  is  the  most  perishable  of  the  arts. 
The  style  fades  and  in  two  generations  it  is 
gone.  History  is  closer  to  cataloguing  than 
a  living  subject.  All  data  is  just  a  prerequi¬ 
site.  After  we  have  the  data  then  we  must 
explore  the  climate  of  the  times.  The  first 
pains  and  last  joy  of  life  is  reading.  Musi¬ 
cians  do  not  like  to  read.” 

Program  Notes 

On  the  subject  of  program  notes  and  their 
educational  value.  Dr.  Lang  read  a  specimen 
from  a  local  program  book  concerning  Bee¬ 
thoven’s  use  of  form  in  his  piano  concertos 
and  branded  it  “monstrous  nonsense.” 

Howard  Taubman  of  the  New  York  Times 
urged  critics  to  be  human  and  compassionate 
in  their  treatment  of  performers  and  com¬ 
posers  and  asserted  that  “critics  must  learn 
how  to  do  a  job  that  best  serves  all  interests.” 
Miles  Kastendieck  of  the  New  York  Journal 
American  explained  the  workings  of  the  New 
York  Music  Critic’s  Circle,  and  steps  were 
taken  toward  the  forming  of  a  national  music 
critics  organization. 

All  in  all,  the  discussions  were  vigorous 
and  illuminating  and  created  in  this  critic, 
at  least,  a  new  respect  for  and  enthusiasm 
for  his  job.  More  power,  we  would  say,  to 
the  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League. 
Its  efforts  to  train  better  conductors  and  critics 
also  serve  to  elevate  the  standards  emd  use¬ 
fulness  of  the  entire  musical  profession. 


(Reprinted  by  Permission  of  The  San  Francisco 
Examiner,  January  2.  1955) 

Music  Critics  and  Conductors 
Forum 

By  Alexander  Fried 

...  As  for  the  Music  Critics’  Forum  as  a 
whole,  I  enjoyed  it  and  it  freshened  up  all 
my  musical  thinking.  The  gathering  wasn’t 
large  and  it  wasn’t  intended  to  be  so.  But  a 
picked  group  of  writers  within  it  stimulated 
everyone’s  ideas  both  about  newspaper  prac¬ 
tice  and  musical  scholarship. 

The  forum  was  arranged  as  an  independent 
event  under  the  sponsorship  of  the  American 
Symphony  Orchestra  League,  guided  by  Mrs. 
Helen  M.  Thompson  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Rockefeller  Foundation  gave  it  a  financial 
lift.  It  coincided  at  several  points  with  the 
League’s  six-day  national  workshop  of  about 
twenty  conductors  of  ambitious  community 
and  semi-professional  orchestras. 

Critics’  Problems 

For  the  most  part,  the  forum  took  the  form 
of  a  running  confab  headed  by  such  figures  as 
Paul  Henry  Lang,  new  critic  of  the  New 
York  Herald-Tribune  and  member  of  the 
Columbia  music  faculty;  Miles  Kastendieck  of 
the  New  York  Journal-American;  Howard 
Taubman  of  the  New  York  Times;  Thomas 
Sherman  of  the  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  Al¬ 
bert  Goldberg  of  the  Los  Angeles  Times  and 
Bruno  David  Ussher  of  San  Diego,  to  say 
nothing  of  Alfred  Frankenstein  and  your 
humble  servant  of  this  city. 

Problems  of  musical  ideals  on  the  agenda 
included  the  welfare  of  American  music  and 


THE  MUSIC  CRITICS— 

BY  ALFRED  FRANKENSTEIN 

(Continued  from  Page  9) 

Winthrop  Sargeant  once  observed  that  the 
social  life  of  music  critics  is  limited  to  inter¬ 
mission  conversations  with  other  music  critics 
and  their  wives.  If  Mr.  Albrecht’s  idea  for  a 
professional  association  goes  through,  we  may 
become  more  ingrown  than  ever,  but  if  the 
spirit  that  prevailed  at  the  Los  Angeles  meet¬ 
ing  can  be  sustained,  the  result  will  be  a 
sharpening  rather  than  a  dulling  of  the  coun¬ 
try’s  critical  wits. 


ALEXANDER  FRIED,  cont. 

the  stimulation  of  fine,  adventurous  program 
making.  Tricks  of  the  trade  came  under 
study  in  such  matters  as  the  question  of 
deadlines:  Is  it  better  for  a  morning  reviewer 
to  hear  an  important  evening  concert  or  opera 
right  through  to  the  end,  so  that  he  knows 
what  he  is  writing  about  even  if  the  palpitcUtfL 
reader  has  to  wait  a  day  for  the  review? 
is  it  better  to  whack  out  a  notice  hot  off  th^ 
griddle  that  very  night,  even  if  the  critic 
has  to  run  out  on  half  the  show  he’s  review¬ 
ing? 

Eastern  concert  managers,  I  have  to  report, 
came  in  for  a  drubbing  on  the  charge  that 
they  often  force  their  artists  to  take  the 
easy  way  of  “satisfying”  the  public  by  letting 
musical  standards  sag.  Their  reply,  of  course, 
would  be,  “Vox  populi,  etc.” 

Lang,  who  combines  eminent  scholarship 
with  humor  and  a  nippy  fighting  spirit,  at¬ 
tacked  the  inferior  quality  of  symphony  pro¬ 
gram  notes  in  some  communities  (NOT  in¬ 
cluding  San  Francisco).  This  kind  of  dis¬ 
cussion  reminded  even  the  most  experienced 
critics  that  they  need  always  to  keep  dipping 
back  to  basic  sources  in  musical  scores  and 
solid  books,  instead  of  letting  themselves  ease 
off  toward  too  much  catch  as  catch  can  re¬ 
porting. 

Some  of  us  wondered  whether  we’re  entei^B 
ing  an  era  when  it  will  be  as  customary  fc^^P 
a  critic  to  review  a  movie  or  TV  opera  or 
radio  concert  as  it  now  is  to  ply  the  live 
concert  and  opera  beat.  We  discussed  the 
grievious  need  for  full  fledged  opera  houses 
and  civilized  concert  halls  in  growing  Ameri¬ 
can  cities.  We  tried  to  guess  what  the  cur¬ 
rent  wide  decentralization  of  urban  popu¬ 
lation  is  going  to  do  to  downtown  music 
in  years  to  come. 

Trial  Readings 

In  one  of  a  series  of  rehearsals  of  the 
Conductors’  Workshop,  we  heard  trial  read¬ 
ings  of  a  repertory  that  ranged  from  Bee¬ 
thoven  to  Sibelius,  Paul  Creston  and  Proko- 
fieff.  Each  leader  was  given  two  chances, 
about  twenty  minutes  apiece,  to  wield  the 
baton  over  the  Philharmonic. 

The  first  few  leaders  whom  we  heard  were 
merely  handworking  fledglings,  and  they 
floundered  a  bit  in  deep  waters.  Then  at 
least  three  in  succession  showed  a  talent  and 
assurance  that  spoke  well  for  what  they  must 
be  doing  in  their  home  towns.  It  must  have 
given  these  conductors  enormous  incentive  to 
prepare  and  carry  out  even  a  short  session 
with  so  skilled  a  professional  orchestra. 

Alfred  Wallenstein,  regular  leader  of  the 
Philharmonic  took  notes  on  what  every 
workshop  conductor  did  and  later  gave  him 
personal  pointers. 

(Continued  on  Page  12) 
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The  impact  of  symphony  womens  associa¬ 
tions — not  only  on  the  development  of  their 
own  orchestras,  but  also  on  the  entire  musical 
growth  of  their  communities  is  a  marvelous 
thing  to  behold!  Viewed  nationally,  it  seems 
as  though  the  way — the  obvious  way — sudden¬ 
ly  has  been  found  to  obtain  community  action 
where  before  there  has  been  mainly  worry, 
talk,  frustration  and  discouragement. 

So  many  problems  of  so  many  orchestras 
are  inextricably  bound  up  with  policies  and 
practices  of  other  organizations  within  the 
community — the  municipal  government,  the 
school  system — to  mention  two  of  the  most 
obvious  and  most  important.  Womens  associa¬ 
tions  today  are  successfully  bringing  about 
joint  work  between  such  organizations  and 
orchestras  in  ways  which  strengthen  the  com¬ 
munity’s  total  musical  life.  And,  they  are 
doing  it  after  many  other  efforts  and  avenues 
of  approach  have  failed. 

Within  the  last  twelve  months,  one  sym¬ 
phony  womens  association  succeeded  in  break - 
down  entrenchment  within  a  public  school 
^^Ktem  which  previously  had  thwarted  all  ef¬ 
forts  to  bring  any  form  of  fine  music  to  the 
students.  Many  parents  deplored  the  ineffec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  music  education  in  this  com¬ 
munity.  The  womens  association  provided  the 
leadership  and  organization  through  which  the 
situation  was  presented  to  the  school  board 
as  a  community  need,  a  community  problem 
and  action  followed.  The  music  education  op¬ 
portunities  for  that  entire  school  system  have 
been  strengthened  greatly  as  a  result.  Similar 
plans  are  in  motion  in  several  other  womens 
associations. 

Members  of  another  womens  association 
were  of  the  firm  opinion  that  the  municipal 
recreation  program  of  their  city  should  offer 
some  fine  music  to  the  community  as  well  as  a 
good  sports  program  and  “popular”  music. 
Municipally  sponsored  outdoor  symphony  con¬ 
certs  next  summer  will  be  the  result  of  their 
work. 

Again,  the  problem  was  approached  as  being 
of  concern  to  the  community  at  large.  The 

•'omen  represented  the  viewpoint  of  many 
itizens  in  that  community  who  were  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  orchestra. 

This  kind  of  thing,  this  kind  of  service — 
service  to  the  orchestra  through  service  to  the 
community  is  the  essence  of  the  work  of  an 
effective  womens  association.  As  this  widened 
concept  of  the  scope  and  function  of  symphony 
womens  associations  becomes  more  prevalent, 
as  the  membership  becomes  aware  of  its  dual¬ 
ity,  of  its  identification  with  the  community - 
at-large  as  well  as  its  identification  with  the 
orchestra,  symphony  orchestras  will  find  more 
and  more  of  their  basic  problems  disappear¬ 
ing  and  communities  will  enjoy  enrichment  of 
their  cultural  life. 


Drake-Des  Moines  Symphony 
Women's  Committee 

Recently  held  a  musical  rummage  sale. 
Musical  instruments  and  equipment,  records, 
record  players,  metronomes,  sheet  music — 
anything  in  music  was  sold  by  the  Committee 
for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  raising  funds  and 
stimulating  interest  in  music  and  the  sym¬ 
phony. 

There  was  a  good  response  both  from  con¬ 
tributors  and  buyers  and  the  unfilled  demand 
for  certain  items  indicated  need  for  another 
such  sale.  Accordingly,  plans  are  under  way. 

Collector’s  items  included  several  records 
of  Schumann-Heink  and  Caruso  in  duets, 
sheet  music  from  various  periods,  a  hundred 
year  old  accordian,  etc. 


Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Women's 
Committee 

Mrs.  M.  D.  Dreifus,  President. 

The  Committee  entertained  conductors  and 
music  critics  attending  the  Forum  held  in 
Los  Angeles  in  December  at  a  festive  and 
beautifully  appointed  reception. 

Announcement  has  been  made  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee’s  $1,000  annual  composers  contest, 
established  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging 
young  American  composers  and  helping  them 
achieve  recognition  in  the  field  of  orchestral 
composition.  (See  page  6). 

NEW  ASSOCIATIONS 

Amarillo  Symphony  Women's 
Association 

Mrs.  George  Hammock,  President. 

The  association  is  currently  in  the  process  of 
organization.  After  months  of  preparation  for 
the  new  womens  organization  the  symphony 
board  arranged  for  Mrs.  Helen  M.  Thompson, 
League  Executive  Secretary,  to  spend  two 
days  working  with  women  of  the  city  who 
were  interested  in  the  orchestra.  The  follow¬ 
ing  schedule  was  adopted: 

1.  Preliminary  planning  and  study  commit¬ 
tees  worked  for  a  period  of  several  months. 

2.  Policy  conference  held  by  representatives 
of  the  symphony  board,  and  the  new  womens 
group,  the  conductor,  and  Mrs.  Thompson. 

3.  “Coffee”  attended  by  a  nucleus  of  about 
30  women  who  discuss^  work  of  womens 
association  of  other  orchestras. 

4.  Women  of  the  community  were  invited  to 
an  open  meeting  of  the  Junior  League  of 
Amarillo  in  which  discussion  of  the  arts 
development  of  the  community  was  held. 

5.  “Coffee”  attended  by  another  group  of 
about  20  women  who  began  making  specific 
plans  for  activities  and  projects  which  might 
be  undertaken  by  the  new  symphony  womens 
group. 

6.  Luncheon  attended  by  members  of  the 
symphony  board  and  representatives  of  the 
womens  group  for  joint  discussion  of  the  plans. 

7.  Procedures  for  actual  organization  and 
incorporation  of  the  womens  association  to  be 
further  studied  by  committees. 

Even  though  the  association  was  not  yet 
formally  organized,  the  informal  organization 
presented  an  after-concert  reception  as  a 
means  of  acquainting  all  women  audience 
members  with  the  new  group  and  its  work, 
and  also  as  a  token  of  recognition  for  the 
work  of  the  musicians  and  conductor  A. 
Clyde  Roller. 

Worcester  (Mass.)  Little  Symphony 
Women's  Association 

The  Association,  officially  SVi  months  old, 
is  organized  as  a  unit  separate  from  the 
Orchestra  association.  The  Orchestra  Board 
of  Trustees  appointed  the  8-member  executive 
board  of  the  Women’s  Association.  The  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Women’s  Association  board  is  an 
ex-officio  member  of  the  orchestra  board,  and 
serves  as  liaison  officer  between  the  two 
boards.  The  Women’s  Association  elects  its 
own  officers,  consisting  of  president,  four 
vice-presidents,  recording  secretary,  corres¬ 
ponding  secretary  and  membership  secretary. 
The  following  committees  are  included  in  the 
present  set-up:  promotion,  publicity,  educa¬ 
tion,  hospitality,  program  and  tickets.  The 
Program  Book  Chairmanship  rotates  from 
concert  to  concert.  There  is  a  Finance  Board 
and  a  “Suburban  Towns’  Council”,  composed 


of  women  from  suburban  areas  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Women’s  Association. 

The  Association’s  “Speakers’  Bureau”,  and 
“Newsletter’  (local)  departments  are  headed 
up  by  sptecial  chairmen. 

Primary  Purpose  of  Association:  The  Asso¬ 
ciation  was  organized  specifically  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  sponsoring  at  least  three  children’s 
and  three  family  concerts  each  year,  at  ticket 
prices  within  the  purchasing  ability  of  all 
families  of  Worcester  and  Worcester  County. 

Activities:  In  the  process  of  carrying  out 
this  purpose,  the  Association  has  engaged  in 
the  following  activities  this  season. 

Oct.  26,  1954 — Held  first  annual  meeting  of 
Association.  Adopted  by-laws  and  elected 
officers.  75  persons  attended. 

Published  four  issues  of  the  Newsletter  of 
the  Women’s  Association. 

Increased  Association  membership  from  75 
to  600  “active”  members. 

Established  speakers  bureau  which  reaches 
all  PTA’s,  Mothers’  Guilds  and  other  musical 
and  social  groups. 

Sponsored  presentation  of  three  successful 
concerts. 

Ticket  prices:  Children’s  tickets  —  25c; 
Adult  tickets  —  $1.00  (One  child  may  accom¬ 
pany  adult  on  $1.00  ticket.) 

Fresno  Philharmonic  Women's 
Association,  California 

The  Fresno  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Haig 
Yaghjion,  conductor,  will  celebrate  its  first 
birthday  March  15,  1955.  Already,  it  has  an 
active  Women’s  Association.  From  the  initial 
membership  dues  paid  to  the  Women’s  Asso¬ 
ciation  by  charter  members,  music  was  pur¬ 
chased  and  presented  to  the  orchestra  library. 
The  next  immediate  project  adopted  by  the 
association  is  the  sale  of  the  remaining  400 
concert  tickets  needed  to  give  the  orchestra  a 
sell-out  for  the  next  two  concerts.  Auditor¬ 
ium  seating  capacity  —  2150. 

Saginaw  Civic  Symphony 
Women's  Committee 

Mrs.  A.  C.  Stander,  President,  neatly  sums 
up  symphony  womens  association  work  as 
follows.  “The  new  womens  committee  work 
has  been  challenging,  frustrating,  delightful, 
hard  on  one’s  temper,  most  worthwhile — in 
other  words,  very,  very  interesting.” 

After  reading  Mrs.  Stander’s  account  of  the 
new  committee’s  achievements,  it’s  easy  to 
understand  why  she  can  so  aptly  describe 
symphony  womens  association  work  even 
though  it  is  a  new  activity  in  Saginaw.  The 
record  includes: 

1.  Symphony  window  displays  in  the  city 
retail  stores — for  the  first  time  in  the  orches¬ 
tra’s  20-year  history. 

2.  First  symphony  poster  contest  among 
high  school  students.  All  students  participat¬ 
ing  were  invited  to  dress  rehearsal,  enjoyed 
cokes  and  doughnuts  with  the  musicians  and 
conductor  at  intermission. 

3.  Issuance  of  the  orchestra’s  first  program 
booklet  with  $1,800  worth  of  advertising  sold 
by  the  womens  committee. 

4.  Presentation  of  a  Holiday  Bazaar  which 
was  considered  so  attractive  that  a  local  TV 
station  featured  it. 

5.  Presentation  of  $500  to  the  orchestra’s 
maintenance  fund. 

6.  Groundwork  laid  for  a  junior  symphony. 

Mrs.  Stander  wisely  points  out  that  the 
impetus  for  all  this  work  comes  as  a  result  of 
the  fine  musical  progress  of  the  orchestra 
under  the  direction  of  Conductor  Josef  Cher- 
niavsky. 
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Conductors  &  Music  Critics  Forum — 

(Continued  from  Page  10) 

(Reprinted  by  Permission  of  The  New  York  Times, 
December  'i6.  1954) 

West  Coast  Workshops 

Musicians  and  Critics 
Gather  in  Los  Angeles 

By  Howard  Taubman 

The  American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
has  the  orchestras  of  the  country  as  its  prin¬ 
cipal  concern,  but  it  has  learned  that  their 
problems,  like  those  of  other  musical  organ¬ 
izations,  fan  out  in  unpredictable  directions. 
Since  it  has  vigorous  leadership  and  a  will¬ 
ingness  to  consider  fresh  ideas,  the  League  has 
made  itself  a  useful  element  of  the  nation’s 
musical  life,  and  its  activities  have  gone  far 
beyond  the  immediate,  day-to-day  issues  of 
orchestral  policy  and  practice. 

It  is  the  League  that  was  responsible  in  the 
first  instance  for  the  sessions  that  took  place 
in  Los  Angeles  last  weekend.  These  con¬ 
sisted  of  simultaneous  forums  for  conductors 
and  critics.  Co-operating  with  the  League 
and  acting  as  co-sponsor  was  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  And  behind  the 
enterprise,  so  to  speak,  stood  the  Rockefeller 
Foundation,  which  has  provided  the  League 
with  a  grant  of  sufficient  size  to  make  possible 
at  least  another  pair  of  such  conferences. 

Novel  Idea 

This  year’s  simultaneous  sessions  of  con¬ 
ductors  and  critics  were  a  novel  idea.  In  the 
past  the  League  has  helped  to  arrange  work¬ 
shops  for  conductors  with  the  Philadelphia 
and  Cleveland  Orchestras.  And  last  year 
there  was  a  workshop  for  critics  in  New  York. 
"This  year  the  conductors  and  critics  worked 
at  their  own  tasks  and  held  their  separate 
meetings.  But  they  also  joined  in  a  number 
of  sessions  and  had  occasion  for  frequent,  in¬ 
formal  contacts  .  .  . 

They  functioned  well  together,  thanks  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Philharmonic,  its  management 
and  especially  its  conductor,  Alfred  Wallen¬ 
stein.  The  ensemble  and  Mr.  Wallenstein  gave 
generously  of  their  time  and  effort  to  help  the 
young  conductors  .  .  .  The  critics,  by  being 
able  to  watch  all  these  inexperienced  musi¬ 
cians  work  with  the  visiting  conductors,  had 
opportunities  for  fresh  insights  and  per¬ 
spective. 

Effective  Schedule 

With  twenty  young  conductors  on  hand  to 
take  part  in  the  workshop,  time  had  to  be 
apportioned  carefully  for  each.  The  schedule 
was  arranged  effectively  so  that  each  man  had 
20  minutes  for  an  orchestral  piece  or  an  ex¬ 
cerpt  from  a  large  work,  and  on  another  oc¬ 
casion  each  man  had  15  minutes  with  orches¬ 
tra  and  soloist.  The  works  the  conductor 
chose  varied  widely  from  the  classics  to  con¬ 
temporary  scores,  and  the  Los  Angeles  Phil¬ 
harmonic  not  only  read  everything  smoothly 
and  quickly  but  responded  to  twenty  dif¬ 
ferent  personalities  with  poise  and  enthusiasm. 

Mr.  Wallenstein  himself  sat  in  on  these 
sessions.  He  did  not  interrupt  the  conductors 
as  they  worked.  He  made  notes  and  then 
conferred  privately  with  the  conductor,  giving 
him  criticism,  advice  and  guidance  .  .  . 

The  discussions  embraced  practical  matters 
such  as  basic  critical  and  reportorial  techni¬ 
ques  and  such  larger  issues  as  the  relationship 
of  critic  and  contemporary  composers,  the 
education  of  the  critic  and  the  critic  as  edu¬ 
cator,  and  the  critic  and  the  musical  com¬ 
munity. 

Preliminary  steps  were  taken  to  organize 
the  music  critics  of  the  country  into  a  national 
(Continued  on  Page  14) 
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This  listing  includes  concerts  of  151  orchestras  having  filed  (heir  schedules  with  the  League  Office 

Date  Orchestra  Conductor  Soloists 


Janiiao' 

1-  2  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orcli. 

1  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

2-  4  Buffalo  Philharmonic 

2  Detn)it  Synjphony  Orch. 

New  York  Philharmonic  Orch. 

4  Oklahoma  City  Symphony 
.5  East  Texas  Symphony  Orch. 
6-  7  New  Y’ork  Philharmonic  Orch. 
6-  7  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic 
6  Detriot  Symphony  Orch. 


6-  8  Cleveland  Orchestra 

7  Honolulu  Symphony  Orch. 

Florida  Symphony  Orch. 

7-  8  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 

7-  8  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
7-  9  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orch. 

8  Parma  Symphony  Orchestra,  Ohio 
Wilkinsburg  Civic  Sym.  Orch.,  Pa. 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orch. 

National  Sym.  Orch.  (Wash.  D.  C. ) 
Louisville  Philharmonic  Orch. 

New  Y’ork  Philharmonic  Orch. 

9  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 

Joliet  Jr.  College-Community— 

Little  Symphony  Orchestra 
Elkhart  Symphony  Orch. 

New  York  Philharmonic  Orch. 

Mobile  Symphony  Orchestra 

9-10  Wichita  Symphony  Orch.  (Kan.) 

10  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Greensboro  Orchestra 

Oklahoma  City  Little  Sym. 

1 1  Khmle  Island  Philharmonic 

Butler  County  Symphony  Orch.  ( Pa. ) 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Buffalo  Philharmonic 
Florida  Symphony  Orch. 

12  Atlanta  Symphony  Orclu-stra 
Toix-ka  Civic  Symphons’  Orch. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Buffalo  Philharmonic 
Jackson  Symphony  Orchestra 
Florida  Symphony  Orchestrii 

12-1.1  Louisville  Orchestra 
•National  Sym.  Orch. 


13  Winniix-g  Symphony  Orch. 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 

St.  Petersimrg  Symphony  Orch. 

13- 14  New  York  Philhannonic 

14  Florida  Symphony  Orchestra 
Memphis  Sinfonietta 
Boston  Sj  mphony  Orchestra 

14- 1.5  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 
14-16  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orch. 

1.5  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 


YY'illiam  SteinluTg 
Charles  Munch 
Joseph  BosensttK'k  (Guest) 
Eduard  Werner  ( Guest ) 
G»-orge  Szell  (Guest) 
tiuy  Fraser  Harrison 
Joseph  Kirshhaum 
George  Szell  ( Guest ) 
Alfred  Wallenstein 
Paid  Paray 


Rudolph  Ringwall  ( Guest ) 
George  Barati 
Frank  Miller 
Thor  Johnson 
Charles  Munch 
William  Steinlierg 
Bnice  McIntyre 
Eugene  Reichenfeld 
Charles  Munch 
Richard  Karji 

“Skitch”  Henderson  (Guest) 
Roln-rt  Whitney 
Wilfrid  Pelletier 
Thor  Johnson 

Peter  Lahella 
Sigmont  Gaska 
George  Szi-ll  ( Guest ) 

Edvard  Fendler 
James  Robertson 
Charles  Munch 
Geo;ge  Dickieson 


Andres  Segovia,  Guitarist 

Orchestral 

“Die  Fleilermaus" 

Family  Concert 
Erica  Morini,  Violinist 
Walter  Cassel,  Baritone 
Orihestral 

Claudio  Arrau,  Pianist 
William  Warfield,  Baritone 
Mischakoff,  Violinist 
Olefsky,  Pianist 

Yehudi  Menuhin,  Violinist 

Children’s  Coneert 

Orchestral 

p'arl  Wild,  Pianist 

Orchestral 

Nathan  Milstein,  Violinist 
Orchestral 

Burton  Dines,  Cellist 
At  .New  Haven,  Conn. 
Young  Peoples’  Concert 
Kaye  Emerson 
llrchestral 

Young  Peoples’  faincert 
Girl  Scout  Concert  ( 2 ) 

Liaal  Soloist 
Orchestral 

Claudio  Arrau.  Pianist 
CUaus  Sadlier.  Hornist 
Mischa  Elman,  Y’iolinist 
At  Hartford,  ('onn. 
Elizaln'tli  Cowling,  Cellist 


Guy  Fraser  Harrison 
Francis  Madeira 
Edward  Roncone 

Charles  Munch 
Joseiih  Krips 
Frank  Miller 
Henry  Sopkin 
thyerett  Fetter 
Charles  Munch 
Joseph  Krips 
Theodore  Russell 
Frank  Miller 
Robert  Whitney 
Paul  Gallaway  ( Guest ) 


Orchestral 
Orchestral 
“Samson  A-  Delilah” 

Chorus  and  Orehesrta 
At  .Nc-w  London,  Conn. 

Y’outh  Concert 

Y’outh  &  A<hdt  Concerts 

Orclu'stral 

Orchestral 

At  New  Y’ork 

Youth  Concert 

Y’outh  Concert 

Youth  Camcert 

Robert  Muezynski,  Pianist 

Phyllis  Chirtin,  Barbara  Gibson,  Jane 

Hobson,  Mac  Morgan,  Kenneth 

Smith,,  David  Lloyd,  Washington 

Chandler  ('horns 


Walter  Kaufman 

Charles  Munch 

Paul  Paray 

Leon  Pouloponlos 

Guido  Cantelli 

Frank  Miller 

Vincent  De  Frank 

Charles  Munch 

Dimitri  Mitroixmlos  (Guest) 

William  Steinberg 

Charles  Munch 

(  alter  Poole 


Ross  Pratt,  Pianist 
At  Washington,  D.  C. 

(Jerard  Souzay,  Bass-Baritone 
Bill  Tomson,  Organist 
(Yrchestral 

Youth  and  Adult  Concerts 

Orchestral 

At  Brooklyn 

Orchestral 

Soloists  from  Orchestra 
At  New  Y’ork 
Y'oimg  People’s  Concert 
Charles  Sirard,  Bassoonist 
Laurentine  Collins,  Guest 
Commentator 


15-16 

16 

New  Jersey  Symphony  Orch. 

Louisville  Philhannonic 

New  Y’ork  Philharmonic 

Ft.  Wayne  Philhannonic 

Augustana  Town  &  Gown  Sym. 
Independence  Sym.  Orch.  (Mo.) 
Norwalk  Sym.  Orch.  (Conn.) 
Drake-Des  Moines  Sym.  Orch. 

Samuel  Antek 

RolHTt  Whitney 
Guido  Cantelli 
l);or  Biiketoff 

Richard  Guder>’ahn 
Franklyn  S.  Weddle 
(^uinto  Maganini 
hrank  Noyes 

16-18 

17 

Y'outh  Sym.  of  Paci^'c  Northwest 
Charlotte  Sym.  Orch.  (N.  C.) 

Buffalo  Philhannonic 

Corpus  Christi  Sym  Orch. 

Abilene  Symphony  Orchestra 

Francis  Aranyi 

James  Pfohl 
josef  Kri|)s 

Jacfiues  Simjer 

Julius  Hegyi 

Little  Orch.  Society  (N.  Y'.) 

Thomas  Scherman 

17-18 

West  Shore  Symphony  Orch.  (Mich) 

Hugo  Kolherg 

18 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Knoxville  Symphony  Orch. 

Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 
Chattanooga  Symphony  Orch. 

Ft.  Lauderdale  Sym.  (  Fla. ) 

Oklahoma  City  Sym.  Orch. 

Charh's  Munch 

David  Van  Vactor 
Thor  Johnson 

Joseph  Hawthonie 
\%isilios  Priakos 

Guy  Fra.ser  Harrison 

New  Haven  Symphony  Orch. 
Springfield  Sym.  Orch.  (Mass.) 

Frank  Brieff 
Alexander  Leslie 

Phrxmix  Symphony  Orch. 

Nashville  Symphony  Orch. 

Tucson  Symphony  Orch. 

Terre  Haute  Sym.  Orch.  (Ind.) 

Leslie  Hodge 

Guy  Taylor 

Frederic  Balazs 
James  Barnes 

19 

Hartford  Symphony 

Fritz  Mahler 

Youth  Concert  at  East  Orange 
Orchestral 

Robert  Casadesus,  Pianist 
Coffee  Concert 
Delores  Jerde,  Pianist 
Philharmonic  Wind  Quintet 
Family  and  Children’s  Concert 
Margaret  Davis,  V’iolinist 
Nathan  Jones  Flutist 
Orchestral 

Gi-rard  Souzay,  Baritone 
Claudio  Arrau,  Pianist 
Alexander  Ihiinsky,  Pianist 
Julius  Hegyi,  Violinist 
Charlotte  Hegyi,  Pianist 
Mannes-Gimi>el-Silva  Trio 
Isadore  (iiisikoff.  Cellist 
Paul  Howland,  Homist 
Orchestral 

At  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Goya  &  Montello,  Spanish  Dancers 
Youth  Concert 
Jerrie  Cadek 

Kathryn  Keele  Hyde,  Pianist 
Eugene  List,  Pianist 
Carroll  Glenn,  V'iolinist 
Orchestral 

Marlyn  Crittenden,  V'iolinist 
Harvey  Brigham,  (Clarinetist 
Marion  De  Ronde,  Cellist 
Orchestral 

Alexander  Brailovsky,  Pianist 
John  Crown,  Pianist 
Eugene  Esjperson,  Baritone 
Frederick  Black,  Pianist 
Irene  Kahn  &  Moshe 
Paranov,  Pianists 


(Continued  on  Page  13) 
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Date  Orchestra  Conductor  Solovits 


19-20 

20 


20-21 

20-22 

21 


21-22 

21- 23 
21 
22 

22- 23 
23 


23-24 

23-26 

25 


24-25 

25 


26 


26-27 

27 


National  Syni.  Orch. 

Wheeling  Symiihony  Oreh. 

St.  Louis  Philharmonic 
Birmingham  Symphony  Orch. 
Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 

Florida  Symphony  Orchestra 
Buena  Vista  Little  Sym.  (Iowa) 
New  York  Philhanuonic 
Cleveland  Orchestra 
I)uluth  Symphony  Orchestra 
Youth  Orch.,  of  Creater  Chicago 
Grand  Rapids  Symphony  Orch. 
Greater  Pensacola  Sym.  Orch. 
Sacramento  Philharmonic 


W amer  Lawson  ( Guest ) 
Henry  Mazer 
Russell  Gerhart 
Igor  Stravinsky  (Guest) 
Paid  Paray 
Frank  Miller 
David  C.  Johnson 
Guido  Cantelli 
Ferenc  Friesay  (Guest) 
Hermann  Herz 
Desire  Defauw 
Desire  Defauw 
John  T.  Venetoz/.i 
Fritz  Berens 


Howard  Univ.  Choir  &  Soloists 
Gold  &  Joseph,  Pianists 
Pamela  Gerhart,  Violinist 
Orchestral 

Robert  Casadesus,  Pianist 

Sondra  Bianca,  Pianist 

Orchestral 

Orchestral 

Orchestral 

Erica  Morini,  Violinist 
Orchestral 
Contest  Winners 
Orchestral 

Verdi  “Re«iuiem”  with  Choral  Scx:iety 


Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orch. 

Florida  Symphony  Orch. 

Hartford  Symphony  Orch. 
Louisville  Philharmonic 
.New  York  Philharmonic 
Honolulu  Symphony  Orch. 
Dow  Symphony  Orch.  (Mich.) 


Pasadena  Symphony  Orch. 
Edmonton  Sym.  Orch.  (Can.) 
Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 


Saul  Caston  ( Guest ) 
Charles  Munch 
William  Steinberg 

Frank  Miller 

Fritz  Mabler 
Robert  Wbitney 
Guido  Cantelli 
George  Barati 
Wilford  Crawforil 


Lauris  Jones 
Gi'offrey  Wadilington 
Valter  Pixile 


Daniel  Wayenberg,  Pianist 
Orchestral 

Bronislav  Gimpel,  Violinist 
Jakob  Gimpel,  Pianist 
Youth  Concert 
At  Daytona  Beach 
Children’s  Concert 
Orchestral 

.Nathan  Milstein,  Violinist 
Orchestral 

Jiimes  Russell,  Baritone 
Portia  Thede,  Cellist 
Evelyn  Bacon,  Pianist 
Midland  String  Quartet 
Ir,  League  Youth  Concert 
( Guest )  Orchestral 

Family  Conc-ert 
Toshiya  Eto,  V'iolinLst 
Liitnia  Singing  SocieK 


Univ.  of  Miami  Symphony  Orch. 
Charleston  Sym.  Orch.  ( W.  Va. ) 
Amarillo  Symphony  Orch. 

Norfolk  Symphony  Orch.  (Va.) 

Cedar  Rapids  Symphony  Orch.  ( Iowa ) 

Jacksonville  Sym.  Orch.  (Fla.) 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Muncie  Symphony  Orch.,  (Ind.) 
National  Sym.  Orch. 

Toledo  Orchestra 

Canton  Symphony  Orch.  (Ohio) 

Nashville  Symphony  Orch. 

National  Sym.  Orch. 

London  Civic  Sym.  Orch.  (Can.) 
Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 


John  Bitter 
Geoffrey  Hohdav 
A.  Clyde  Roller' 

Edgar  Schenkman 
Henry  Denecke 

James  C.  Pfohl 
Charles  Munch 
Robert  Hargreaves 
Howard  Mitchell 
Wolfgang  Stit'semann 
Louis  Lane 
Guy  Taylor 
Howard  Mitchell 
Geoffrey  Waddington  (C 
Paid  Paray 


Eileen  Farrell,  Soprano 
John  Lamhros,  Violinist 
Stefan  Bardas,  Pianist 
‘‘The  Season’s”— Civic  Chonis 
Siw  Eriesdotter,  Soprano 
Claude  Carlson,  V’iolist 
Orchestral 
Orchestral 

Sidney  Tretick,  Violinist 
Young  People’s  Concert 
The  Allieneri  Trio 
Gary  Graffman,  Pianist 
Children’s  Concert 
Dame  Myra  Hess,  Pianist 
nest )  Orchestral 

Berliirz  “Damnation  of  Faust” 
Rackham  Choir 


27-28  New  York  Philhariiionic 

27- 29  Cleveland  f)rchestra 

28  Quincy  Symphony  Orch. 
Florida  Symphony  Orchestra 

28- 29-30  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

29  Detroit  Symphony  Orchestra 


Guido  Cantelli 
George  Szell 
(rt'orge  Irwin 
Frank  Miller 
Charles  Munch 
Valter  Pixile 


Cincinnati  Sympliony  Orch. 
New  Jersey  Symphony  Orch. 
National  Sym.  Orch. 

Florida  Symphony  Orch. 
Louisville  Philhanuonic 
Little  Orch.  Swiety  (N.  Y.) 
New  York  Philharmonic 


Thor  Johnson 
Samuel  Antek 
Henry  Mazer  (Guest) 
Frank  Miller 
Rolx-rt  Whitnes’ 
Thomas  Scherman 
Guido  Cantelli 


29—30  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orch. 

■30  Lafayette  Sym.  Orch.  (Ind.) 
Toledo  Orchestra 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 

Long  Beach  Philharmonic 
Oklahoma  City  Symphony  Orch. 
Elgin  Civic  Sym.  Orch.  (111.) 

Flint  Symphony  Orchestra 

Dow  Symphony  Orchestra  (Mich.) 


William  Steinberg 
Thomas  Wilson 
Wolfgang  Stresemann 
Thor  Johnson 
Rob<*rt  Resta 
Guy  Fraser  Harrison 
Douglas  Steeivsland 
Raymond  Gerkowski 
Wilford  Crawford 


Rockford  Sym.  Orch.  (111.) 

New  York  Philharmonic 
30-31  Wichita  Sym.  Orch.  (Kan.) 

•30-  1  Buffalo  Philharmonic 
■31  Atlanta  Symphony  Orch. 

Evansville  Philharmonic 
Sioux  City  Symphony  Orch. 

Wyoming  V'alley  Phil.  SiK-iety  (Pa.) 
Little  Orchestra  Society  (  N.  Y. ) 

February 

1  Akron  Sympliony  Orcbestra 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

2  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orch.  ) 
Pittsburgh  Jr.  Symphony  ( 
Mansfield  Symphony  Orch. 

National  Sym.  Orch.  (Wa.sh.  D.  C.) 

2-  .3  Buffalo  Philharmonic 

3  Bangor  Symphony  Orch.  (Me.) 


Arthur  Zack 
Guido  Cantelli 
lames  Robertson 
losef  Krips 
Henry  Sopkin 
Minas  Christian 
Leo  Kucinski 

Ferdinand  Liva 
Thomas  Scherman 


La.szln  Kraus/. 
Charles  Munch 
William  Steinberg 

Robert  Cronuuist 
Howard  Mitcbell 
Josef  Krips 
A.  Stanley  Cayting 


Peninsula  Orcbestra  (Va. ) 
Florida  Sympbony  Orcb. 

Mesa  College  Orchestra.  (Colo.) 
National  Sym.  Orch. 


Cary  McMurran 
Frank  Miller 
Harry  Hammer 
Howard  Mitchell 


Orchestral 

Orchestral 

Sigurd  Rascher,  Saxophonist 
Florida  Sym.  Ballet 
Orchestral 

Young  Peoule’s  Concert 

Dorothy  Wliite,  Pianist 

Laurentine  Collins,  Commentator 

“Pop”  Concert 

Youth  Concert 

“Pop”  Concert 

Fla.  Sym.  Ballet  for  Children 

Orchestral 

Youth  Concert 

Laszlo  V’arga,  Violoncellist 

V'an  Clihum,  pianist 

Gilbert  Reese,  Cellist 

lunior  Concert 

Family  Concert 

Competition  Winners 

Sylvia  Zaremba,  Pianist 

Richard  Kroeger,  Bass-Baritone 

Russell  Holliger,  Tenor 

Dow  Girls  Cbonis 

Earl  Sanders,  Baritone 

Nan  Pulkiner  &  Jack  Redman, 

Dance  Duo 

William  Warfield 

Orchestral 

Lois  Bannennan,  Harpist 
Isaac  Stem,  Violinist 
Igor  Stravinsky 
Artur  Rubenstein,  Pianist 
Irene  Jordan 

Sioux  City  Choral  As.sociation 
Gerson  Yessin,  Violinist 
Joseph  Szigeti,  Violinist 


Phillip  MacGregor,  Bass-Baritone 
At  Providence,  H.  I. 

Joint  Concert 

Concert  Choir  —  “Reiiuiem” 

Orchestral 

Youth  Concert 

Nfary  Hayes  Hayford  tc  Phyllis  R. 

Geary— duo  Piano  Concerto 

Orchestral 

At  Daytona  Beach 

I  ee  Cass,  Ba.ss-Baritone 

Young  People’s  Concert 


3-  4  New  York  Philhanuonic 


Guido  Cantelli  Herva  Nelli,  Soprano 

Claramae  Turner,  Contralto 
Richard  Tucker,  Tenor 
lerome  Hines,  Bass 

Westminster  Choir— Verdi  “Rerpiiem” 


Music  Critics  and  Editors 
Attending  the  Forum 

Gustav  Albrecht,  Pasadena  Independent, 
Pasadena,  California 

Alfred  Frankenstein,  San  Francisco  Chron¬ 
icle 

Alexander  Fried,  San  Francisco  Examiner 
William  Glackin,  Sacramento  Bee 
Albert  Goldberg,  Los  Angeles  Times 
Raoul  Gripenwaldt,  Santa  Monica  Evening 
Outlook 

C  Sharpless  Hickman,  Pasadena  Star-News 
Miss  Nora  Holt,  Fern  Magazine,  Los  Angeles 
Raymond  Kendall,  Los  Angeles  Mirror 
Miles  Kastendieck,  New  York  Journal 
American 

Paul  Lang,  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Mrs.  Hugh  McDuffee,  Long  Beach  Press- 
Telegram 

Mildred  Norton,  Los  Angeles  Daily  News 
Ronald  Scofield,  Santa  Barbara  News-Press 
Thomas  B.  Sherman,  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 
Mrs.  Wm.  Grant  Still,  Feature  writer,  Los 
Angeles 

Howard  Taubman,  New  York  Times 
Bruno  David  Ussher,  San  Diego  Tribune 


Conductors  Attending  the  Forum 

Frederic  Balazs,  Conductor  Tucson  Sym¬ 
phony,  Arizona 

William  H.  Bailey,  Conductor  Walla  Walla 
Symphony,  Washington 

Leo  Damiani,  Conductor,  Burbank  Sym¬ 
phony,  California 

Emo  Daniel,  Conductor,  Wichita  Falls  Sym¬ 
phony,  Texas 

De  Almeida,  Antonio  J.,  Los  Angeles 
Alvin  Edgar,  Conductor,  Iowa  State  College 
Symphony,  Ames,  Iowa 

Richard  Guderyahn,  Conductor  Augustana 
Town  and  Gown  Symphony,  Sioux  Falls,  S.  D. 

Ernest  Hagen,  Conductor  Wartburg  Com¬ 
munity  Symphony,  Waverly,  Iowa 
Harry  Hammer,  Conductor  Mesa  College 
Civic  Symphony,  Grand  Junction,  Colorado 
Robert  Hargreaves,  Conductor  Muncie  Sym¬ 
phony,  Muncie,  Indiana 
Clayton  Hare,  Conductor,  Calgary  Sym¬ 
phony,  Ontario,  Canada 
Julius  Hegyi,  Conductor  Abilene  Symphony, 
Texas 

Lee  Hepner,  Conductor,  Eldmonton  Sym¬ 
phony,  Alberta,  Canada 
George  Irwin,  Conductor,  Quincy  Sym¬ 
phony,  Quincy,  Illinois 
Lauris  Jones,  Conductor  Santa  Barbara 
Symphony;  Ass’t.  Cond.,  Pasadena  Symphony 
L.  Rhodes  Lewis,  Conductor  Grande  Ronde 
Symphony,  Oregon 

Alvin  Mills,  Conductor  Brentwood  Com¬ 
munity  Symphony,  Los  Angeles 
Gibson  Morrissey,  Conductor,  Roanoke 
Symphony,  Virginia 

Vasilios  Priakos,  Conductor,  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  Symphony,  Florida 
James  Robertson,  Conductor,  Wichita  Sym¬ 
phony,  Kansas 

Harold  Scott,  Conductor,  San  Gabriel  Valley 
Symphony,  Los  Angeles 
Romeo  Tata,  Conductor,  Lansing  Symphony, 
Michigan 

John  Venetozzi,  Conductor,  Pensacola  Sym¬ 
phony,  Florida 


Orchestra  Representatives 
Attending  the  Forum 

Arnold,  Byron,  San  Gabriel  Valley  Sym¬ 
phony. 

Anderson,  LuRuth,  Whittier  Symphony. 
Delzell,  Mrs.  Ruth 

Emanuel,  Mrs.  Vincent,  San  Gabriel  Valley 
Symphony. 

(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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WEST  COAST  WORKSHOPS— 


Concert  Calendar 


By  Howard  Taubman 
(Continued  from  Page  12) 

group.  Such  an  organization,  if  it  can  be 
formed  and  made  to  fimction  properly,  could 
be  a  powerful  voice  for  the  advancement  of 
the  cause  of  good  music. 


tReorinted  by  Permission  of  The  St.  Louis  Post 
Dispatch,  January  2.  IS.'i.'i) 

Music  and  Music  Makers 

Conductors  Workshop 

By  Thomas  B.  Sherman 

The  extent  to  which  symphonic  music  has 
permeated  the  grass  roots  of  American  culture 
became  evident  recently  in  Los  Angeles  when 
a  Conductors  Workshop  was  held  there  un¬ 
der  the  sponsorship  of  the  American  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  League.  Some  30  conductors 
from  all  over  the  United  States  took  part  in 
the  proceedings. 

...  In  general  the  conductors  were  young. 
They  were  also  uniformly  eager,  studious  and 
musically  knowledgeable.  What  some  of  them 
lacked  in  the  technique  of  controlling  a  body 
of  professional  musicians  could  be  charged 
to  an  insufficient  experience. 

The  circumstances  under  which  they  dem¬ 
onstrated  their  technique  at  the  sessions  of 
the  workshop  were  certainly  such  as  to  test 
both  their  knowledge  of  conductorial  pro¬ 
cedure  and  their  self-confidence.  Each  of  the 
visitors  was  given  the  opportunity  to  conduct 
the  Los  Angeles  Philharmonic  Orchestra  in 
one  or  more  movements  of  an  important 
orchestral  work.  Alfred  Wallenstein,  the  or¬ 
chestra’s  music  director,  and  his  associate 
John  Barnett,  supervised  these  trial  rehear¬ 
sals,  took  notes  on  what  was  done  or  what 
was  omitted  and  discussed  all  relevant  points 
at  conferences  that  followed  the  rehearsals. 

As  it  happened  the  young  conductors  were 
not  only  facing  an  orchestra  of  seasoned 
veterans  and  submitting  themselves  to  the 
criticism  of  two  seasoned  conductors:  they 
were  also  —  at  some  sessions  —  operating  in 
the  presence  of  some  20  metropolitan  music 
critics.  The  conductor’s  workshop  was  being 
held  at  the  same  time  as  a  Critic’s  Workshop 
and  the  two  groups  met  together  in  several 
sessions. 

In  these  circumstances  their  work  was  gen¬ 
erally  admirable.  In  most  instances  they  were 
quite  satisfied  to  read  through  a  movement 
of  a  symphony  or  concerto  without  stopping, 
dep»ending  on  their  stick  work  to  convey 
their  conceptions  of  the  music.  Several  of 
them,  however,  were  sufficiently  self-assured 
to  halt  the  readings  repeatedly  and  give  ver¬ 
bal  instructions  about  the  treatment  of  partic¬ 
ular  passages.  The  assignments  were  by  no 
means  easy.  Conducting  the  Sibelius  violin 
concerto,  for  instance,  with  a  strange  orches¬ 
tra  and  a  soloist  one  has  never  seen  before 
requires  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  score  and 
quick  reflexes. 

It  was  also  reassuring  to  find  among  these 
young  conductors  a  thorough  absorption  in 
their  jobs  and  a  determination  to  keep  the 
program  standards  as  high  as  possible  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  small  the  town  and  the  presumable 
lack  of  sophistication  in  the  audience.  In 
general  they  were  performing  the  standard 
literature  with  occasional  excursions  into 
modem  novelties.  Nobody  that  I  talked  to  was 
satisfied  to  provide  their  audiences  with  the 
pap  of  “light  classics”  or  stereotyp)ed  pKjp- 
concert  fare  .  .  . 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  many  of  the 
conductors  hope  to  make  conducting  rather 
than  pedagogy  their  main  careers  and  with 
that  end  in  view  are  devoting  all  possible 
spare  time  to  the  study  of  scores  and  every 
(Continued  on  Page  15) 
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Florida  West  Coast  Sym.  Orcli. 

3-  5  Cleveland  Orchestra 
3-4-5  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 

4  Florida  West  Coast  Syni.  Orch. 
Honolidu  Symphony  Orch. 

Florida  Symphony  Orch. 

4-  5  Boston  Sympnonv  Orchestra 
4-  6  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orch. 

5  Scandinavian  Symphony  Orch. 
Hartford  Symphony  Orchestra 
New  Jersey  Symphony  Orch. 

New  York  Philharmonic 

6  San  Gabriel  Valley  Sym.  Orch.  (Cal.) 
Iowa  State  College  Sym.  Orch. 

Ft.  Collins  Civic  Symphony,  (Colo.) 
Twin  City  Sym.  Orch.  (Mich.) 
National  Sym.  Orch. 

New  York  Philharmonic 

7  National  Sym.  Orch. 

8  Phoenix  Symphony  Orch. 

Williamsport  Sym.  Orch.  ( Pa. ) 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

Ft.  Wayne  Philharmonic 
Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 

Twin  City  Sym.  Society  (Mich.) 

9  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
National  Sym.  Orch. 

9-10  Louisville  Orchestra 

9- 10-11  Florida  Symphony  Orch. 

10  Winniijeg  Symphony  Orch. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestm 
Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 

St.  Petersburg  Sym.  Orch. 

Kenosha  Symphony  Orch.  (Wis.) 

10- 12  National  Sym.  Orch. 

1 1  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Memphis  Sinfonietta 

Teaneck  Symphony  Orch.  (N.  J.) 

11- 12  Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 

12  Ft.  Wayne  Philharmonic 
Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 

National  Sym.  Orch. 

Florida  Symphony  Orchestra 

13  Worcester  Little  Sym. 

Honolulu  Symphony  Orch. 

Madison  Civic  Sym.  Orch.  (Wis.) 
Cedar  Rapids  Sym.  Orch.  (Iowa) 
Pasadena  Symphony  Orch.  (Cal.) 
Springfield  Sym.  Orch.  (Ohio) 

13-14  Univ.  of  Miami  Sym.  Orch. 

13- 1.5  Buffalo  Philharmonic 

14  W'ichita  Falls  Sym.  Orch.  (Tex.) 
Norwalk  Symphony  Orch.  (Conn.) 
Bremerton  Sym.  Orch.  (Wash.) 

Abilene  Symphony  Orch. 

14- 15  New  Jersey  Symphony  Orch. 

Charlotte  Sym.  Orch.  ( N.C. ) 

1.5  Waukesha  Sym.  Orch.  (Wis.) 
Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orch. 

Tucson  Symphony  Orch.  (Ariz.) 
lackson  Sym.  Orch.  (Miss.) 

Honolulu  Symphoiiy  Orch. 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
Philadelphia  Orchestra 
Minneapolis  Symphony  Orch. 

Reading  Symphony  Orch.  ( Pa. ) 
Clinton  Hill  Sym.  Orch.  (N.  Y.) 

16  Hartford  Symphony  Orch. 

Toledo  Orchestra 
National  Sym.  Orch. 

Florida  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Montgomery  Sym.  Orch.  (Ala.) 

17  Birmingham  Symphony  Orch. 

Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 

National  Sym.  Orch. 

17- 18-19  Florida  Symphony  Orch. 

18  Grand  Rapids  Sym.  Orch. 

Youth  Sym.  of  Pacific  Northwest 

18- 19  Cincinnati  Sym.  Orch. 

18-20  Pittsburgh  Symphony  Orch. 

18-19-20  Boston  Symphony  Orch. 

19  Hartford  Symphony  Orch. 

Great  Neck  Sym.  Orch.  ( N.  Y.) 

Little  Orch.  Society  ( N.  Y. ) 

20  Amherst  Symphony  Orch.  (N.  Y.) 


Alexander  Bloch 
George  Szell 
Thor  Johnson 
Alexander  Bloch 
George  Barati 
Frank  Miller 
Charles  Munch 
William  Steinberg 

Henri  Nosco 
Fritz  Mahler 
Samuel  Antek 
Walter  Hendl  (Guest) 
Harold  Scott 
Alvin  R.  Edgar 
Will  Schwartz 
Harold  Newton 
Howard  Miller 
Guido  Cantelli 

Howard  Miller 
Leslie  Hmlge 
Osborne  Housel 
Charles  Munch 

Igor  Buketoff 
Tlior  Johnson 
Harold  Newton 
Charles  Munch 
Howard  Mitchell 

Rolwrt  Whitney 
Frank  Miller 
Waller  Kaiifmanii 
Charles  Munch 
V'alter  Poole  ( Guest ) 
Leon  PouloiMudos 
Harold  Newton 
Howard  Miller 
Charles  Munch 
Vincent  De  Frank 
G.  Donjtld  Mairs 

Thor  lohnson 
Igor  Buketoff 
Valter  Poole 

Howard  MitchiOl 
Frank  Miller 
Hariy-  Levenson 
fJeorge  Barati 
Walter  Heennann 
Henry  Denecke 
Richard  Lert 
Evan  Whallon 
John  Bitter 


Emo  Daniel 
Quinto  Magiinini 
Robert  B.  Anderson 

Julius  Hegyi 
Samuel  Antek 

lames  Pfohl 
Milton  Weber 
Karl  Kritz. 

Frederic  Balazs 
Theodore  Caskey  Russell 
George  Barati 
Charles  Munch 
Eugene  Ormandy 
Antal  Dorati 
Weston  L.  Braniien 
Henry  Fusner 

Fritz  Mahler 
Wolfgang  Stresemauu 
Howard  Mitchell 

Frank  Miller 

Edgar  Clyde 

Arthur  Bennett  Lipkin 

Leopold  Stokowski  (Guest) 

Howard  Miller 

Frank  Miller 

Desire  Defauw 

Francis  Aranyi 

Thor  Johnson 

Andre  Kostelantez  (Guest) 
Charles  Munch 
Fritz  Mahler 

Maurice  Gardner  (Guest) 
Thomas  Scherman 
Joseph  Wincenc 


Toledo  Orchestra 

Ft.  Wayne  Philharmonic 

Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 

Cincinnati  Sym.  Orch. 
Chattanooga  Symphony  Orch. 
Kearney  Sym.  Orch.  (Neb.) 
Norfolk  Symphony  Orch. 

Corpus  Christi  Sym.  Orch. 
London  Civic  Sym.  Orch.  (Can.) 


Wolfgang  Streseman 
Igor  Buketoff 
Valter  Poole 

Thor  Tohitson 
Joseph  Hawthorne 
l.,eRoy  Bauer 
Edgar  Schenkman 
Jacques  Singer 
Martin  Boiindy 

(Continued  on  Page  15) 


Dorsey  Whittington 
Rudolph  Serkin 
London  L’estival  Ballet 
Children’s  Concert 
Children’s  Concert 
Leonard  Rose,  Cellist 
Orchestral 

Isaac  Stem,  Violinist 
Gregor  Piatigorsky,  Cellist 
Claus  Bahnson,  Pianist 
Oiierettas  in  Concert  Fomi 
Youth  Concert  at  Montclair 
Aldo  Parisot,  Cellist 
Orchestral 

Leo  Kucinski,  Violinist 
William  McGrath,  Tenor 
“Pop”  Concert 
Tiny  ToN  Concert 
Verdi  “Requiem” 

Student  Concert 
Yehudi  Menuhin,  Violinist 
Hugh  Thompson,  Baritone 
At  Philadelphia 

lorge  Bolet 
lunior  High  Concert 
Youth  Cmncert 
At  New  York 

Gregor  Piatigorsl^,  Cellist 
Isaac  Stem,  Violinist  - 

Sidney  Harth,  Violinist  ^ 

Youth  Concc'rts  ^ 

Szymon  Goldberg,  \’inliiust 
At  New  Bmnswick,  N.  J. 

Orchestral 

Orchestral 

Robert  Quick,  Violinist 
Student  Concert 
At  Brooklyn,  N,  Y, 

Orchestral 

Leonard  Hungerford,  Pianist 

Erica  Morini,  Violinist 
Young  People’s  Concert 
Young  People’s  Concert 
Laurence  Collins,  Commentator 
Young  People’s  Concert  at  Arlington 
Symnhonv  Ball  at  Orlando 
Orchestral 
Orchestral 

Leo  Stein— Hassidic  Dancers 
Children’s  Concert 
Orchestral 

“Mad.ame  Butterfly” 

Michael  Rabin,  Violinist 

Max  Miller,  Violinist 
Analee  Camp,  Cellist 
Juanita  Teal,  Contralto 
lleida  Hermanns,  Pianist 
Violet  Eckert,  Violinist 
Caml  Harrison,  Flutist 
Orchestral 

At  Montclair,  N,  1.  i 

John  Corigliano,  Violinist  1 

Andres  Segovia,  Guitarist 

Frank  Glazer,  Pianist 

Young  People’s  Concert 

Leonard  Rose,  CellLst 

David  Gihson,  Pianist 

Honolulu  Community  Chonis 

Orchestral 

At  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

At  Beaumont,  Tex. 

Dolores  Baldyga,  Soprano 
Margarr-t  Roggero,  Mezzo-Soprano 

Ariana  Bron,  Violinist 
Toledo  Ballet 
Victoria  de  Los  Angeles 
Spanish  Night, 

Orchestral— At  Daytona  Beach 
Earl  Wild,  Pianist 
Nicole  Henriot,  Pi.anist 
Orchestral 
Student  Concert 
Winter  Park  Concert 
Daniel  Wiiyenherg,  Pianist 
Orchestral 

Arthur  Rubinstein,  Pianist 
Samuel  Thaviu,  Violinist 
Orchestral 
Children’s  Concert 
Rol>ert  Gardner,  Cellist 
Youth  Concert 

“Pop”  Concert  at  Williamsville 
lean  Hamlin  &  Margaret  Wincenc, 
Duo-Pianists 

lunior  Conceit 
Coffee  Concert 
Family  Concert 
Earl  Wild,  Pianist 
Family  Concert 
Helen  Gossard,  Pianist 
Robert  House,  Cellist 
Rosalyn  Tureck,  Pianist 
Sidney  Foster,  Pianist 
Jan  Rubes,  Ba.ss 
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Calendar  of  League  Activities 

Feb.  5-6,  Charleston,  W.  Va. — League  Board  of  Directors  Meeting 

March  5-19,  1955,  Cleveland,  Ohio — Cleveland  Orchestra-League  Conductors  Workshop. 
April  14,  15,  1955,  Winnipeg,  Canada — Western  Canadian  Orchestras  regional  meeting. 
June  12-18,  1^5,  Evansville,  Ind. — League  Course  in  Orchestra  Management. 

June  16-18,  1955,  Evansville,  Ind. — League  National  Convention. 

July  16-18,  1955,  Carmel,  Calif. — League  Western  Conference. 

Sept.  26-30,  Philadelphia — Philadelphia  Orchestra-League  Conductors  Symposium. 


( Reprinted  by  Permission  of  The  San  Diego  Evening 
Tribune.  December  24,  1954) 

Bruno  Usshers  Column 

Lambs  in  Wolves'  Clothing 

A  gathering  of  “the  lonely  men  in  newspa- 
perdom”,  music  critics,  from  across  the  coun¬ 
try  gathered  in  Los  Angeles  a  few  days  ago. 
The  first  conference  of  this  kind  took  place 
at  the  invitation  of  Harvard  University  a 
few  years  ago.  Last  winter  it  was  sponsored 
in  New  York  City  by  the  American  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  League  in  conjunction  with 

«  Conductors’  Workshop. 

his  double  meeting  (aided  by  a  Rocke- 
er  Foundation  grant)  this  year  enjoyed 
the  support  and  hospitality  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  These  were  fruitful 
and  fortifying  meetings  for  practitioners  of 
baton  and  pen  alike. 

From  Smaller  Cities 

Most  of  these  were  directors  from  smaller 
cities  and  they  had  come  from  as  far  as 
Florida,  Alberta  and  Washington  to  gain  ex¬ 
perience  by  leading  the  big  Los  Angeles  Phil¬ 
harmonic  is  modems  and  classics. 

They  had  the  advice  of  conductor  Alfred 
Wallenstein  and  of  the  first-desk  players.  And 
these  unknown  maestri,  most  of  them  from 
smaller  cities,  mustered  a  surprisingly  high 
degree  of  talent,  stick  technic  and  knowledge. 

Critics  Confer 

I  rarely  have  met  a  more  dedicated  group 
?f  men  and  women  than  the  20  music  re- 
pwers  as  they  discussed  the  pleasures  and 
_  jblems  of  their  craft.  They  were  thought¬ 
ful,  scholarly  people,  with  a  steady  purpose, 
that  of  helping  music,  musicians,  the  public 
and  the  managers.  Often  misxmderstood,  they 
made  me  think  of  lambs  in  protective  wolves’ 
clothing  .  .  . 

Sense  of  Humor 

Ernest  Newman,  dean  of  English  music 
critics,  once  wrote  that  the  reviewer’s  saving 
alternative  from  exasperation  and  murderous 
madness  is  mirth.  A  fine  and  warm  sense 
of  humor,  saltened  nicely  with  irony,  added 
to  the  pleasures  of  these  discussions.  Here 
were  not  arbiters  but  mediators  of  music, 
their  hearts  glowing  with  a  belief  in  stand¬ 
ards  of  their  favorite  art  .  .  . 

So  much  for  the  moment  about  this  meet¬ 
ing  of  critics  who  sincerely  see  themselves, 
not  as  dictators  but  as  educators.  Another 
conference  was  tentatively  set  for  early  au¬ 
tumn  of  1955.  Plans  were  initiated  for  a 
California  and  a  national  music  critics  circle. 
Its  chief  purpose  is  “to  keep  the  music  going 
round.” 


MUSIC  AND  MUSIC  MAKERS— 

By  Thomas  B.  Sherman 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 

available  means  to  the  improvement  of  tech¬ 
nical  skill.  The  workshop  was  therefore  a 
golden  opportunity  for  those  who  were  able 
to  attend;  and  the  workshop  system  if  it  can 
become  extensive  enough  and  thorough 
enough  may  provide  the  American  substitute 
for  the  kind  of  training  that  a  beginning 
conductor  gets  in  the  subsidized  opera  houses 
and  municipal  orchestras  of  Europe. 

At  the  moment,  however,  the  young  Ameri¬ 
can  is  at  a  decided  disadvantage  in  comparison 
with  his  European  opposite  number.  There 
is  no  satisfactory  substitute  for  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  working  continuously  under  the  sup¬ 
ervision  of  a  veteran  conductor  and  of  ob¬ 
serving  his  methods  in  practice.  That  being 
so  it  would  be  a  great  contribution  to  music 
in  America  if  each  of  the  large  professional 
orchestras  were  to  provide  a  place  in  its  or¬ 
ganization  for  an  apprentice.  At  least  one 
orchestra  has  already  done  so.  Orchestral 
budgets  being  limited,  one  of  the  large  foun¬ 
dations  interested  in  music  could  very  appro¬ 
priately  imderwrite  the  costs  in  the  interest 
of  education. 

Meanwhile,  though,  the  “community  or¬ 
chestra”  becomes  more  numerous  and  slowly 
elevates  its  standards. 


National  Symphony 
"Soundorama"  Concert 

For  the  first  of  its  “Pops”  concerts  this 
season,  the  National  Symphony  and  its  con¬ 
ductor,  Howard  Mitchell,  cooperated  with  the 
nation’s  high  fidelity  engineers  and  enthu¬ 
siasts  in  the  presentation  of  a  demonstration 
of  living  sounds  and  how  they  compare  with 
reproduction  techniques. 

Constitution  Hall  was  transformed  into  a 
gigantic  high  fidelity  sound  studio  and  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  a  major  symphony 
took  part  in  a  demonstration  of  recording 
and  reproduction  audio  techniques  staged  im- 
der  the  supervision  of  experts  in  the  field. 

The  program  started  with  demonstrations 
of  orchestra  tone  by  sections,  building  up  to 
the  full  orchestra  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
program.  Included  in  the  works  used  for 
the  demonstrations  were: 

Ganz — Percussion  Melee. 

Ganz — Woody  Scherzo. 

Bach — Air  from  the  Third  Suite  in  D. 

Mozart — Overture  to  “Marriage  of  Figaro”. 

Berlioz — Roman  Carnival  Overtime. 

Strauss — Dance  of  the  Seven  Veils  from 
“Salome”. 

Copland — Billy  the  Kid,  Shooting  Scene, 
Celeebration  Dance,  Finale. 

Commenting  on  the  program  and  partici¬ 
pation  in  it  by  the  National  Symphony  and 
Howard  Mitchell,  M.  Robert  Rogers,  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Radio  Station  WGMS  wrote  as  fol¬ 
lows  in  the  station’s  program  magazine:  “  .  .  . 
This  projection  of  the  National  Symphony 
into  all  facets  of  community  life  has  enhanced 
the  artistic  stature  of  Mitchell  and  the  orches¬ 
tra  in  the  performance  of  their  most  serious 
concerts.  This  is  no  surprise,  since  the  true 
artist  finds  no  greater  motivating  force  than 
to  know  that  he  is  an  integral  and  duly  rec¬ 
ognized  part  of  the  environment  in  which  he 
lives.  Mitchell  and  each  musician  in  the 
National  Symphony  can  take  the  deepest 
satisfaction  in  fulfilling  this  role  precisely 
and  effectively  in  the  Capital  of  the  United 
States.” 


Plan  Now!  Be  sure  your  orchestra  is  rep¬ 
resented  at  League  National  Convention  and 
Regional  Conferences. 

April  13-15,  Winnipeg,  Manitoba 
June  16-18,  Evansville,  Indiana 
July  16-18,  Carmel,  California 


Dale 

Concert  Calendar 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 

Orchestra  Conductor 

Soloists 

Santa  Barbara  Sym.  Orch. 

Laiiris  Jones 

Clayton  Wilson,  Oboist 

Little  Orch.  Society  (N.  Y. ) 

Thoma.s  Scherman 

Jiin  Tomasow,  Violinist 

Eileen  Flissler,  Pianist 

21-22 

lacksnnville  Sym.  Orch.  (Fla.) 

lames  Pfohl 

Hugh  Thompson,  Baritone 

22 

Khode  Island  Philharmonic 

Francis  Madeira 

Eueene  List,  Pianist 

Nell  Tan^eman,  Mezzo-Soprano 

Nashville  Symphony  Orch. 

Boston  Symphony  ^chestra 

Guy  Taylor 

Charles  Munch 

At  CaHihridge,  Mass. 

Knoxville  Symphony  Orch. 

David  Van  Vactor 

Comic  Opera  Under  Direction  of 
Ambrose  Holford 

Amarillo  Symphony  Orch. 

A.  Clyde  Roller 

Louis  Roney,  Tenor 

22-23- 

Jacksonville  Symphony  Orch.  (Fla.) 

24  Florida  Symphony  Orch. 

Tames  Pfnhl 

Young  People’s  Concert 

Friink  Miller 

23 

Beaumont  Symphony  Orch. 

Jay  Dietzer 

Harry  Lantz,  Cellist 
“Lincoln  Portrait’’— 

Charles  Lane,  Narrator 

23-24 

WheeliiiK  Symphony  Orch.  (  W.  Va. ) 

Henry  Mazer 

Artur  Ruhenstein,  Pianist 

24 

Winnipeg  Symphony  Orch. 

Walter  Kaufman 

“Opera  Night’’ 

Sioux  City  Symphony  Orch. 

Lcm)  Kiiciaski 

Youth  Concert 

Detroit  Symphony  Orch. 

Paul  Paray 

Toseph  Szigeti.  Violinist 

24-26 

Cleveland  Orchestra 

George  Szell 

Paul  Badura-Skoda 

2.5 

Sacramento  Philharmonic 

Fritz  Berens 

EuK^ne  Cash,  Pianist 

Duluth  Symphony  Orch. 

Herman  Herz 

Clifford  Berge,  Violinist 

2.5-26 

Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 

Thor  Johnson 

l.ois  Miller,  Cellist 

Carol  Smith,  Contralto 

David  Lloyd,  Tenor 

Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 

C;harles  Munch 

Orchestral 

Honolulu  Symphony  Orch. 

George  Barati 

Children’s  Concert 

26 

Wilkinshiirg  Civic  Sym.  Orch. 

EuK6ne  Reichenfeld 

.Allen  Hood,  Violinist 

27 

Lafayette  Sym.  Orch.  ( Inch  ) 

Edmonton  Sym  .Orch.  (C.m.) 

Thomas  Wilson 

Young  Artist  Award  Winner 

Lee  Hepner 

Leonard  Rose,  Cellist 

Charleston  Sym.  Orch.  (W.  Va.) 

Geoffrey  Hobday 

Charleston  Civic  Chorus 

Terre  Haute  Sym.  Orch. 

Tames  Barnes 

Young  Artist  Audition  Winner 
lose  Iturbi,  Pianist 

27-  1 

Buffalo  Philharmonic 

Joseph  Krips 

28 

West  Shore  Symphony  Orch.  (Mich.) 

Hugo  Kollerg 

Orchestral 

Evamville  Philharmonic 

Minas  Christian 

Raya  Garhousova,  Cellist 

Cincinnati  Symphony  Orch. 

Thor  Johnson 

At  Dansdlle,  Ky, 

Roanoke  Symphony  Orch. 

Mobile  Symphony  Orch. 

Gibson  Morrissey 

Orchestral 

Edvard  Fendler 

Azalea  Festival  Concert 

16 
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■  -  The  League's  New  Members: 

ORCHESTRAS 


Calgary  Symphony  Orchestra,  Canada — 
Clayton  Hare.  Cond. 

Davidson  College  Chamber  Orchestra,  N.  C. 
Kansas  State  College — Civic  Orchestra — 
George  Leedham,  Cond. 

St.  Catharines  Civic  Orchestra,  Canada — 
Jan  Wolanek,  Cond. 

Stamford  Symphony  Society,  Connecticut — 
Edward  Kreiner,  Cond. 

Wisconsin  State  College,  Eau  Claire — Nikola 
L.  Ovanin,  Cond. 

RE-INSTATED 

Burbank  Symphony  Association,  Cal. — Leo 
Damiani,  Cond. 

SYMPHONY  WOMEN'S  ASSOCIATIONS 
Cedar  Rapids  Symphony  Women’s  Commit¬ 
tee,  Iowa 

Corpus  Christi  Symphony  Guild,  Texas 
Kingsport  Symphony  Women’s  Committee, 
Tenn. 

Northwestern  Michigan  Symphony  Women’s 
Association.  Traverse  City 

BOARD  MEMBERS 

El  Paso  Symphony  Orchestra,  Texas 
Held,  E.  C. 

Hamilton  Symphony,  Canada 
Brown,  Miss  Nora 
Memphis  Orchestral  Society,  Tenn. 

Mercer,  Miss  Louise 
Sioux  City  Symphony,  Iowa 
Mendenhall,  Mrs.  M.  B. 

CONDUCTORS 

Anderson,  Robert  B.,  Bremerton  Symphony 
Orchestra,  Wash. 

Barera,  Orlando,  El  Paso  Symphony  Orches¬ 
tra,  'Texas 

Barnett,  John,  Assoc.  Cond.,  Los  Angeles 
Philharmonic,  Music  Director,  Hollywood 
Bowl 

Cajati-Cortez,  Mario,  New  York  City 
Druckenmiller,  William,  University  of  Wis¬ 
consin 

Gogotsky,  Nicolai,  St.  Louis  Institute  of 
Music 

Hatz,  Russell  C.,  Susquehanna  University 
Symphony,  Pa. 

Henry,  Joseph  B.,  West  Point,  New  York 
Janiec,  Henry,  Spartanburg  Symphony, 
S.  C. 

Kutin,  Alexander,  New  York  City 
Sadoff,  Simon,  West  New  York,  N.  J. 

UBRARIES 

Washington,  D.  C.  Public  Library 

MANAGERS 

Perlee,  Charles  D.,  Altadena,  California 

MUSICIANS 

Blagg,  Paul,  Dayton  Symphony,  Springfield 
Symphony — Trumpet 


Orchestra  Representatires  at  Forum — 


Dugan,  Darlene,  Wichita,  Kansas — Flute 

Elworthy.  Robert  W.,  Jr.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. — 
French  Horn 

Grau,  Gideon,  Cleveland  Orchestra — Violin 

Hays,  Vivian,  Muncie,  Indiana — Violin 

Henry,  Kathleen,  Allston,  Mass. — Flute 

Honl,  Jean  E.,  Arm  Arbor,  Mich. — Viola  - 
violin  ■ 

Lister,  William.  Wichita,  Kansas — French 
Horn 

Richardson,  William  A.,  Louisville,  Ky. — 
Trombone 

Sambrooke,  Donna  Mae,  Abbotsford,  Can¬ 
ada — Violin 

WOMEN’S  ASSOCIA'nON  MEMBERS 

Edmond,  Mrs.  D.  G.,  Winnipeg  Women’s 
Committee,  Canada 

Vaughn,  Mrs.  William  S.,  Kingsport  Sym¬ 
phony  Women’s  Committee,  Term. 

INDIVIDUALS 

Greene,  Maurice  M.,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Molday,  Sonia,  New  York  City 

Olsen,  Elizabeth,  New  York  City 

Peavey,  Dorothy  W.,  Mill  Valley,  Cal. 


Information  Requested 
On  Sibelius  Programs 

Jean  Sibelius,  the  Finnish  composer,  will  be 
90  on  December  8,  1955,  and  many  Symphony 
Orchestras  throughout  the  world  are  plan¬ 
ning  to  honor  his  birthday  by  performaing  his 
works  during  this  year.  In  Helsinki,  the  Fin¬ 
nish  capital,  for  instance,  the  Fifth  Annual 
Sibelius  Festival  will  be  held  in  June,  featur¬ 
ing  two  concerts  by  the  Philadelphia  Sym¬ 
phony  Orchestra  under  its  conductor  Eugene 
Ormandy. 

Some  American  orchestras  have  already 
asked  the  Finnish  Embassy  to  provide  them 
with  material  on  Sibelius  or  on  Finland  in 
general.  To  facilitate  distribution  of  such 
material,  it  would  be  highly  appreciated  if 
all  American  Symphony  Orchestras  planning 
to  perform  works  by  Sibelius  during  this  year 
would  send  advance  information  of  such  con¬ 


certs  to  The  Embassy  of  Finland,  1900  -  24tli 
Street,  N.W.  Washington  8,  D.  C. 


League  Membership  Application 

Dues  Schedule  Adopted  at  1953  Convention 

Orchestras  Annual  Dues 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  under  $500 . . . . . . . $  10.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  500  to  $  4,999  20.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  5,000  to  $  9,999 _ 40.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  10,000  to  $  19,999  . 50.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  20,000  to  $  29,999  .  60.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  30,000  to  $  49,999  75.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  from  $  50,000  to  $  99,999 . 100.00 

Operating  on  annual  budgets  over  $100,000  . . . .  150.00 

Symphony  Women’s  Associations  . . .  . . .  .  10.00 

Individuals  _ _ _ _ _ _ - .  5.00 

Libraries  ..  . . . . . . .  5.00 

College  music  departments  not  having  orchestras  . . .  10.00 

Business  Firms  . . . . . . . . . . . .  100.00 

LEAGUE  MEMBERSHIP  APPUCATION 

Name  of  Orchestra  or  individual  . . . - . 

Address  . . . . . . . 


Amount  enclosed 


Mail  to 

American  Symphony  Orchestra  League 
P.  O.  Box  164 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 
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(Continued  from  Page  13) 

Evans,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roscoe  C.,  Brentwood 
Community  Orch. 

Fain,  Samuel. 

Haroldson,  Ruth,  Whittier  College-Com¬ 
munity  Symphony. 

Hartshorn,  William  C.,  Los  Angeles  Phil. 
Orchestra. 


Higgins,  Marian  H.,  Long  Beach  Phil.  Orch. 
Howerton,  George,  Northwestern  University. 
Hutton,  Mrs.  J.  E.,  San  Gabriel  Valley  Jr. 
Symphony. 

Kom,  Peter  Jona,  New  Orchestra  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Martin,  Helen,  Pasadena  Symphony. 
Mendenhall,  Mrs.  M.  B.,  Sioux  City  Sym. 
Pascoe,  Mrs.  C.  H.,  Tucson  Symphony. 
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